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‘*Barefooted boys scud up the street 
Or scurry under sheltering sheds; 
And school-girl faces, pale and sweet, 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


By Albert Hale 


“‘WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


N the belief that South America is soon to play a part of unwonted prominence in the great 
game of international politics, THz Reaper sent Mr. Albert Hale to four of the Southern 
Republics on a mission of inspection and investigation. Though we of the United States 
know comparatively little of modern South America, still the purpose was not so much to in- 
crease our knowledge of the strangers next door, as it was to learn what they know and think 
of us. Naturally, many interesting facts of civic, social and commercial life find a place in 
Mr. Hale’s series of articles, the first of which is given over to Brazil’s great capital, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The recent Pan-American conference; the visit of Secretary Root to the republics Mr. Hale 
had so lately quitted; the agitation of the European press over the brilliant utterances of the 
Secretary of State; the undoubted and commendable desire of the administration at Washing- 
ton to preserve and strengthen the ties that should bind—all these murmurings of an awa- 
kened interest indicate that Tue Reaper was none too early in sending, ten months ago, one 
of its staff to Latin America. While each article is in itself a unit, still we believe an unbroken 
following of the entire series will give a knowledge of a new old-world, and an understanding 
of a new old-situation that will fully justify itself.—Tue Eprror. 











RIO DE JANEIRO 
THE AWAKENING OF A TROPICAL CITY 


York lies Rio de Janeiro. It was late 

in the afternoon when we steamed into 
her magnificent harbor, the beauty of 
which I was not prepared for in spite of 
the fact that it is the inevitable subject for 
praise in every returning traveler’s story 
of South America. 

The entrance is through a narrow pas- 
sage between enormous fortified rocks 
scarcely a mile apart. Beneath the moun- 
tains, nearly five miles from this entrance, 
is the city, in front of which vessels rest 
at anchor; somewhat farther on is the 
commercial harbor, and beyond this for 
nearly twenty miles, dotted with islands, 
fringed with palms and backed by the 
hills, is spread a beautiful sheet of water; 
on which could rest the navies of the 
world. Sidney, in Australia, and San 
Francisco, in the United States, are the 
only harbors that are comparable. 

In 1904, 17,407 vessels touched at Rio. 
Of these 1,792, of 3,661,010 tons, were 
British ; 737, of 1,730,375 tons, were Ger- 
man; 392, of 829,526 were French, and 
only 24 (three steam, twenty-one sail), 
of only 35,086 tons, were American- 
United States. Even Austria and Norway 
surpass us. In 1890, at the beginning of 
the Empire, Rio de Janeiro had three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants ; 
to-day there are more than twice as many, 
with a growing country back of her, and 
yet the harbor has not changed in years. 
I know that some experienced sea captains 
declare there is no economy of time or 
money in tying to docks, but nevertheless 
Rio has decided to improve her harbor 
and dock facilities both as a sanitary 
measure and as a much needed support to 
her growing trade. 

The projected Port Works comprises 
a ‘quay two and one-quarter miles long, 
and when finished will be equipped with 


Five: thousand miles southeast of New 


the most modern machinery, and every- 
thing, from buoys to winches, run by 
electricity. 

The contract, signed on March Q9, 
1904, between the Federal Government 
and C. H. Walker & Company, of Lon- 
don, who agree to finish the work in June, 
1910, calls for an expenditure of nearly 
forty million dollars, and is secured by a 
lien on the customs revenue of the coun- 
try. 

The Brazilian bourbon asserts that the 
work will never be finished; and that any- 
how, in comparison with the two hundred 
miles of dockage at New York, it isn’t 
after all such a great improvement. But I 
have seen the work in progress. There 
is on the ground structural iron from 
England and Belgium, engines from. 
England and pneumatic tools from Chi- 
cago, all making a great clatter, and the 
systematic method with which every step. 
was taken encouraged the chief local en- 
gineer, Dr. Del Vecchio, to say, “That’s. 
the way you do things in the States, isn’t. 
it?” Here was the first, and one of the few 
signs of American influence. The Brazil- 
ian mechanic seems to be an enthusiast 
and takes to the pneumatic tool more read- 
ily than does the European. This is due,. 
perhaps, to the fact that he is in his in- 
dustrial infancy and has no old methods to- 
unlearn; just as in some places he jumps 
from the rush light to electricity and es- 
capes the intermediate experience of gas. 

My first step after landing was to look 
after the luggage at the custom house. 
There I learned that beautiful word 
““naciencia.” At present vessels anchor in 
the harbor at Rio; they do not dock and’ 


unload as in New York or Liverpool, nor- 


do the lighters hurry alongside to debark 
passengers and baggage together. But 


the passenger bargains for a small boat to. 
take him ashore at three to ten milreis a. 
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head. (To-day three milreis equal about 
one dollar. Exchange fluctuates ; a milreis 
at par should equal fifty-two cents, but it 
has once sunk as low as twelve cents.) 

As we left the custom-house I carried in 
my hand a parcel, and I noticed a smile 
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REPAIRING STREETS AT RIO 


on the face of my cicerone, a diamond 
merchant from Maine whose acquaintance 
I had made on the boat and whose experi- 
ence of the country made me more than a 
little his debtor; but as he usually smiled 
I did not connect one with the other until 
I boarded a bond. 

In Brazil, a street car is called a bond. 
The first line was built by an American, 
Major S. B. Greenough, in 1877, and was 
bonded by the government ; the tickets is- 
sued at the time were dubbed by popular 
imagination bonds, a term soon applied to 
the vehicle itself, and one that has to-day 
become an integral part of speech. In the 
beginning all the cars, and they were not 
many, were drawn by horses. Now there 
are seventy-five miles of streets on which 
cars run. Those going southward through 
the newer part of the city to the Botanical 
Garden and up the hill-side across the old 
aqueduct, are operated by electricity, but 
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toward the west they are still horse cars ; 
this will be altered, however, as soon as the 
Tramway Company obtains control. of 
and reorganizes the entire traction plant 
of the city. The older cars with little 
wooden cross benches are relics which a 
mule pulls after its own fashion along 
narrow tracks; the newer ones are our fa- 
miliar trolley, overhead wire, long pole, 
general electric motor and haughty mo- 
tor-man proudly pounding his foot-bell 
at seven milreis ($2.30) a day. Thus the 
old and the new may be seen together, a 
contrast characteristic of the city— 
toward the south the new, toward the 
west the old. No transfers are given, 
and generally they are not required, be- 
cause there are no cross lines and all the 
cars feed toward the business center. 

There are first and second class cars, 
and I, with my package, had taken a first- 
class bond, and found trouble. Scarcely 
had I done so when the conductor (that is 
his title in Portuguese) requested me to 
transfer to a second-class car whenever it 
might come along, because no one is al- 
lowed to carry anything greater than a 
lap satchel, first-class. So I humbly de- 
scended and had either to mix with mar- 
ket women and sweaty laborers, or to 
take a tilbury. <A tilbury, named after 
the English maker who years ago intro- 
duced it, is a curious, two-wheeled, light- 
springed cab, like an old-fashioned Eng- 
lish gig, and resembles a hansom without 
the attachment for the driver; he sits in- 
side the tilbury. It is designed for the 
narrow streets of a tropic town, rides 
like a cradle and costs officially two to 
three milreis a trip, but by the time the 
drive is finished the victim pays five to 
ten milreis and has formed the acquain- 
tance of the driver. The great disadvan- 
tage, besides the price, is that only one 
can ride. A man and his wife must each 
take a tilbury or hire a carriage. Very 
few hire carriages. It is cheaper to buy 
them. 

We chose a third alternative: to dodge 
through the narrow streets, to jostle chil- 
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dren and negroes along the unaccommo- 
dating sidewalks, while I vainly tried to 
catch some meaning from the chatter of 
Portuguese that everywhere assailed my 
unfamiliar ears; and at. last reached the 
Estrangeiros Hotel. 

The hotels are relatively inexpensive, 
but they are built on French models and 
look it. Just within the entrance is a 
narrow box, in which a clerk is supposed 
to sit, but half the time does not; the halls 
are bare, the rooms cheerless and the fur- 
niture imported from anywhere else than 
Grand Rapids. There are no more than 
twelve that may be called respectable, and 
many a so-called hotel or pension should 
be avoided unless one is looking for the 
kind of place erected in New York to 
avoid the Raines law. How often did I 
hear expressed by those who knew its at- 
tractions from experience the desire for a 
good American hotel! How the Brazil- 
ians would appreciate it! To the south 
they would look out on Botafogo, Corco- 
vado, the Sugar Loaf and the sea beyond. 
To the east they would enjoy through 
every moment of the day or night the 
glorious beauties of the harbor with the 
ships anchored there. To the north the 
bay, to the west the mountains, and be- 
neath them, in its many-sided, many-col- 
ored life, the hills and dales of their be- 
loved Rio. 

But as yet this is all a dream. 

I went to bed with the rain beating 
through the roof. I had reached a strange 
land and was glad of it. My dreams were 
of adventures, of dusky senhoras and ca- 
valheiros, of monarchies and exotic aris- 
tocracies. I had come to study with mod- 
ern eyes the great continent of South 
America, so near us and yet so little known 
to us, but I fell asleep into the bygone 
times of fifty years ago. 

I awoke to the twentieth century, in 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, with 
a population of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, the second largest city in South 
America. 
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THE LIFE OF THE CITY; AND WHAT THE 
RIANS READ 

Rio, with the body at the harbor and 
with streets, tentacle-like, running along 
the shore and branching out between the 
hills, has been compared to an octopus; 
but this refers only to its shape, for, by 
nature, the city is gentle, good-tempered, 
and has charms that have never been dis- 
covered in the deep-sea beast. 

It is a nearly irresistible temptation to 
loiter on the street corners for glimpses of 
the un-American life; where native blacks 
carry on the head all the burdens from 
trunks and baskets to clothing, candied 
cakes and water jars; where every turn 
yields an almost grotesque picture of the 
old city, noisy with its careless chatter, 
alive with its scantily-clad men and women 
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and its naked children; where up the hill- 
sides climb in strange confusion cottages, 
palaces and convents, or where there 
breaks now and again into view the new 
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Rio Janeiro, showing broad, well-paved 
avenues, along which modern life is just 
learning to take its way. 

Rio by day encourages this indolence, 
this attitude toward her, as if she were a 
stage on which was being arranged a 
panorama for our pleasure, but by night 
a curtain of silence falls over the city ; the 
streets are deserted; there are few thea- 
ters, and these do not attract society ; the 
cafés and restaurants may even close their 
doors, while those that keep open do so 
only because they hope to catch the strag- 
gler, not because there is the business that 
in many cities marks the night as set 
apart for pleasure. Brazilians are not 
great consumers of alcohol. There are 
practically no bar rooms in Rio, and beer, 
which is all native, or wine and whisky, 
which are imported, must be obtained at 
the numerous delicatessen shops or at 
some restaurant. Coffee is the popular 
beverage, and there is not a spot in town 
ten minutes’ distance from a café; here are 
little tables, always laid with tiny cups 
and saucers, ready to be filled at an in- 
stant’s notice with a hot, strong, black 
brew from the berry grown only a few 
miles away. The negro may quietly soak 
himself into the grave with cashasha, a 
local rum cheap and unadulterated, but 
nowhere could I find intoxication the vice 
it is in Mexico or Chile. Probably in their 
temperate habits and home life can be 
found an explanation of the low percent- 
age of crime in Rio. There are the usual 
petty thieveries, assaults and misdemean- 
ors, yet life and property are relatively 
safe, and in walking about the streets at 
night I had no fear of the “hold-up” man. 
This security is not due to any excellence 
of the police, because the force is poor, 
untrained and without esprit de corps. The 
heavy demand for labor due to the exten- 
sive improvements in the city makes it im- 
possible to secure good men for the serv- 
ice, and consequently there are many raw 
lads of less than eighteen years masking 
as guardians of the peace. Their dress is 
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so inconspicuous that even the old resident 
has difficulty in distinguishing them, and 
they are not always acquainted with their 
common duties. Moreover they are not to 
be trusted, and I was told by one man, 
whose business carries him over Rio at all 
hours of the day and night, that the last 
person to whom he would appeal for help 
would be a policeman. In commendable 
contrast is the fire department, which is a 
thoroughly military organization, well 
equipped and drilled. In spite of the de- 
light which a fire gives to the simple na- 
tive and in spite of his hope that by set- 
ting fire to his house he may get the insur- 
ance, there were only one hundred and 
seven alarms in 1904. Luckily turbulent 
street life is not a feature of Rio, and 
what social enjoyment the Brazilians have 
is found chiefly in their homes. They are 
very domestic, and find in family hospital- 
ity their chief delight, and the stranger 
who, during the day, has been occupied 
until sunset, if he has no acquaintance 
with the social world, will feel the force 
of that romance-word triste. 

That the inhabitants of Rio stay at 
home does not imply that they are great 
readers ; there are four or five book stores 
in Ouvidor, but away from this center 
books are not seen in shop windows, nor 
even in private houses. The serious student 
will find good material in only two of the 
eight libraries in the city; these are the 
Portuguese Society Library and the Na- 
tional Library. This last is a fine collection 
of over two hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes, with many manuscripts and orig- 
inal documents, especially rich in the his- 
torical literature of the country. The 
newspaper seems to supply fully the men- 
tal requirements.of the dweller in Rio; he 
has the newspaper habit as thoroughly 
developed as has the New Yorker, and 
from morning till night he can get the 
latest news or opinion in any fashion he 
may like it. There are nine dailies in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, and 
they keep the newsboys busy crying the 
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contents and selling them at three and one- 
half cents. Any extraordinary event is il- 
lustrated by a photographic cut, but as a 
rule they do not insert pictures and almost 
never use cartoons, this last species of en- 
tertainment and enlightenment being still 
considered the function of the comic 
weeklies on the Punch and Puck order. 
The hewspaper is a de facto free press, 
saying anything it pleases unrestrained 
by any censorship except public opinion, 
which I am sure is swayed by the newspa- 
per to a greater extent than is usual in 
Latin America. The papers are read by 
statesmen, street-car conductors, students 
and peddlers, but I rarely saw one in the 
hands of a woman. They are thoroughly 
up-to-date, too, in most things, but their 
news from us is not much more important 
to them than is that from Russia. Their 
editors are men of brains and of affairs 
who say what they say because they be- 
lieve it. 

Besides these dailies in Portuguese, 
there are five serious and two comic week- 
lies in the same language, and there ‘is one 
each in Spanish, Italian, French and 
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English. Out of all these I found myself, 
without prejudice, however, attracted par- 
ticularly to three. One, a French weekly, 
now in its twentieth year, L’Etoile du 
Sud, which is accurate and thorough in 
dealing with the social, artistic and Euro- 
pean sides of Rio. Another is the weekly 
Brazilian Review, now in its ninth year, 
which is, in my opinion, the best English 
paper in South America; its specialty is 
market and shipping reports, and it has 
excellent trustworthy statistics. I can not 
say that it is often in love with American 
methods or men, but it is always fair, and 
the editorial rooms were opened to me with 
genuine hospitality. The third is the 
Jornal do Commercio, in its eightieth 
year. There are other good daily newspa- 
pers in Rio, but the Jornal is the oldest 
and leads the procession, as does the thun- 
drous Times in London. Its columns have 
the most news and the biggest advertise- 
ments; from all over the world the tele- 
graph associations or its special corre- 
spondents send for its first page the events 
of the day, and its inner pages have the 
more expanded reports, essays, extracts 
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and translations. It is not a sensational 
sheet; its editor, Dr. José Carlos Rodri- 
gues, knows too much of the world to 
make his paper yellow, however popular 
that color may be on the national flag. 


TWO JOURNALISTS AND TWO DIPLOMATS, 
PETROPOLIS 


Rodrigues is a wonder; he has been a 
political fighter and an exile, a corre- 
spondent of many papers from many 
countries, and he knows national as well as 
international politics thoroughly. He is 
not afraid of anything or anybody; he 
will not take a bribe or an office; he says 
what he pleases; he makes friends or ene- 
mies alike of politicians and patriots, and 
he has so raised the value of the Jornal do 
Commercio that, as owner of the largest 
number of shares, he is to-day a rich man. 

Ernesto Senna, Rodrigues’ right-hand 
man, is a born newspaper man in love with 
his work. What he doesn’t know or can’t 
find out about Brazil isn’t worth knowing ; 
he is an unpublished Brazilian Encyclo- 
pedia. From the moment I met him 
I became a Brazilian. He spoke to me in 
Portuguese, and I spoke to him in Span- 
ish or kindergarten French, but it made 
no difference; we were both Americans, 
and made a common language for our- 
selves. Senna was one of the last to shake 
hands in farewell with old Dom Pedro II 
when, in 1889, that Emperor was quietly 
shipped from the landing stage of Fif- 
teenth of November Square to his home- 
less wanderings about Europe. Senna has 
seen revolutions come and go; he has re- 
corded the changes from the monarchy to 
the republic, from slavery and aristoc- 
racy to an elective democracy, and he has 
watched the gradual awakening of the 
new Brazil. He can tell many delightful 
stories of old Rio, but is enthusiastic over 
the modernization. It was Senna who 
took me, with Dr. José Mujia Linares, the 
correspondent of the Buenos Aires La 
Prensa, for a tour of the Harbor Works. 
The title “doctor” in South America is 
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applied to all who have received a doc- 
torate diploma, and, as a rule, signifies a 
doctor in laws or engineering rather than 
such in medicine, As the university degree 
is a mark of aristocracy, this explains why 
so many men whose names we read of in 
Latin-American public life have the prefix 
bad BY dee 

“My dear Senna,” I said, when We re- 
turned, “how about politics in Rio?” He 
looked slyly at me for a moment and then 
replied: “You must visit Petropolis.” So 
I threw my arms around him in farewell, 
and took the fine steamer of the Leo- 
poldina railway to the station of Maud 
across the bay. I was hurried into a mod- 
ern car, rushed through the forests behind 
one engine, pushed by another up a cog- 
wheeled track through the clouds, which 
occasionally opened to show me the sea 
and the valleys beneath, until I finally 
reached the summit. 

Petropolis is up in the mountains twen- 
ty-five hundred feet. It is where the Bra- 
zilians tuck away millionaires, babies and 
diplomats, in something like this order of 
importance. It resembles a German water- 
ing place, and is quite as exciting. The 
chief interest consists in getting up in the 
morning to catch the seven-thirty train 
for Rio, and in waiting the return of the 
male suburbanites. All the rest of the 
time the village of fifteen thousand is 
asleep. It was settled at first by the Ger- 
mans, but the Emperor selected it as his 
summer residence. Its population was in- 
creased when yellow fever attacked Rio, 
and when one diplomatic representative 
was invited thither, for the others insisted 
on following him. Since then no minister 
or ambassador has dared to break the 
habit, although any one acquainted with 
Brazil knows that the real life of the 
country goes on in Rio, and that for any 
knowledge of its policics one might as well 
be in Canton as in Petropolis. 

It is a pretty place, trees everywhere, 
and water running in a stream deep set in 
the center of the principal streets. It is 
called a watering place for that reason, 
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and because it rains there most of the time 
the resemblance to a German watering 
place is increased. There are scores of 
villas, fine residences, quiet homes and 
pensions in Petropolis, and each foreign 
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country maintains its diplomatic repre- 
sentative there in modest or pretentious 
style. The United States ambassador, if 
he is rich, keeps an establishment equal 
to that of the English or German repre- 
sentatives; otherwise he rents a cottage 
and ranks in the eyes of the natives with 
the minister from Paraguay. 

Mr. A. da Fontoura Xavier, the Bra- 
zilian consul-general in New York, whom 
I was lucky enough to find in Petropolis, 
acted as my guide. He is a scholar and a 
poet, and a man of affairs who under- 
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stands his Brazil and is eager for his coun- 
try’s advancement; he is also an admirer 
of the United States of North America. 
His long residence in New York has given 
him a keen insight into international con- 
ditions and an enthusiasm to strengthen 
the ties which ought to bind us together. 
He introduced me to the Barao Rio Bran- 
co, who is to-day one of the foremost men 
of the country. The Rio Branco family 
has been known in Brazilian nobility and 
in statecraft for generations; the present 
baron was prominent during the empire, 
and consequently retains his title, al- 
though the republic does not officially rec- 
ognize it. He has been minister to Ger- 
many, where he formed a personal friend- 
ship with the Emperor William; he has 
lived and traveled in the United States, 
and at present he is Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and holds the balance of power 
between those who would cry Brazil for 
the Brazilians and those who have a 
broader conception of the state and wish 
to see Brazil occupy a more forceful 
place among world powers. 

THE STREET 


BEAUTIFUL: A LESSON IN 


SANITATION 


The most wonderful feature of Rio de 
Janeiro is the Avenida Central. 

Imagine, if you can, a city, Chicago, 
for instance, awaking to the realization 
that there are ugliness, dirt and disease in 
its midst; that its streets are ill-paved, 
unwholesome and unequal to the traffic. 
Such was Rio five years ago. Its own citi- 
zens did not care to live there, but retired 
to other cities or hurried away to Paris to 
spend their money. Imagine Chicago de- 
termined to change all this by drawing a 
straight line through her slums, say from 
the river at Madison Street to the corner 
of Twelfth and Halsted Streets, with 
other straight lines parallel and at right 
angles through other centers of slumdom. 
And imagine Chicago, after pulling down 
brick and stone, wood and plaster, erect- 
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ing on these straight lines broad, well- 
paved, well-lighted avenues, the principal 
one the Avenida Central, much like the 
Avenue de Opera in Paris, faced on 
either side by palaces, shops, cafés, clubs 
and business houses, all newly built ac- 
cording to one harmonious scheme, so that 
air and sunshine enter where they were 
before unknown, and so that it becomes a 
pleasure to walk where hitherto confusion 
and discomfort were unavoidable. 

Rio did it. The Avenida was cut liter- 
ally through the heart of the city. It 
measures eighteen hundred meters long 
(all measurements in Latin America are in 
the metric system, but for the sake of 
brevity and to facilitate reading I shall 
hereafter give only the approximate equiv- 
alent in English measure—one and one- 
eighth miles) opening toward the north 
upon the inner harbor, with the mountains 
in the distance, while toward the south, 
across an arm of the bay, rises that barren 
granite cone two thousand feet high, called 
the Sugar Loaf. 

What before was a mass of buildings 
has become a picture and a landscape. 
The Avenida is more than one hundred 
feet wide and has broad sidewalks, many 
sections of which are made of mosaic by 
workmen brought from Italy. Each 
structure must conform to a plan in 
which the details of architecture and rules 
of hygiene are preserved. The roadway 
is paved with asphalt, and down its center 
are fifty-five little ovals of grass and 
shade trees—delightful shelters for the 
foot traveler. From each springs an orna- 
mental pillar bearing three are lights ; at 
the edge of the walks in spaces alternat- 
ing with the electric lights are one hun- 
dred and four pillars with gas jets of 
the highest illuminating power, gas being 
used with electricity both to increase the 
brilliancy and to avert any danger from 
sudden breaking down of the electric light 
plant. At the north there is a landing 
stage for the boats from Petropolis and 
Nictheroy, while at the south end there is 
the Brazilian Pavilion, which was re- 
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moved from St. Louis after- the Fair, 
brick by brick, and will soon be used here 
as a public meeting hall, and for the meet- 
ings of the Pan-American Congress, which 
Secretary Root lately attended. Close be- 
side this is the new Municipal Theater, 
which is here, as in all South American 
cities, as much a public institution as is 
the postoffice. 

The other new streets are not called 
avenues, but will retain their old names 
after the transformation has been accom- 
plished, and they are to be put to business 
uses, as they were before, although the 
conditions will be healthier and in every 
way more practical. One beautiful result 
of the Avenida defies all word painting— 
its prolongation into boulevards follow- 
ing the shores of the bay. At the north it 
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is met by a business avenue, which begins 
at the new harbor works, but toward the 
south it stretches away around the Gloria 
hill into Botafogo’s crescent, to end finally 
on the open Atlantic beneath Corcovado, 
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whose verdured peak is the crown of the 
mountain range, and from which the view 
over ocean, bay and land is unsurpassed. 
This magnificent drive and promenade, 
with the sea on one side and the mountains 
on the other, will be fifteen miles long and 
will do as much to make Rio a cosmopoli- 
tan city as any one factor in the new Bra- 
zil. 

From the 8th of March, 1904, when 
the first house was unroofed, until the 
opening of the Avenida for public use, 
15th of November, 1905—the Brazilian 
national holiday of Independence—there 
were six hundred and forty-one houses 
demolished and over four thousand people 
scattered to other and healthier homes. 
There is no doubt of its successful conclu- 
sion in a few months. The money comes 
from the Rothschilds, of London, who 
have agreed to loan for this and the new 
harbor works, forty-two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, secured by a per- 
centage on the national and city customs 
income. Evidently the English are not 
afraid that they will lose their money, for 
_ the loan was not difficult to secure, and so 
far interest has been promptly paid. 





AVENIDA CENTRAL 


There are rumors of “graft,” which are 
probably true, but the Avenida is a fact; 
it might have been built cheaper, but it 
could not have been built better, and it is 
there for all time. 
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There are reactionists, too, who object 
to the whole plan; they say that for a 
tropical city the old streets were best; 
that these new, broad avenues which bring 
sunlight into dark places, have also 
brought the first cases of sunstroke into 
Rio. They fail to realize, of course, what 
cleanliness and fresh air signify. The 
total cost of the Avenida may reach eighty 
million dollars, but it will be worth every 
cent of it. 

Of course there are slums still in evi- 
dence in Rio. A city of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand people, one-third of 
whom are negroes, and many of these of 
the lowest, most ignorant type, can not 
be reformed all at once. In the lanes be- 
hind the hills and in the districts around 
the railway station there are native hives 
as picturesque and as dirty, though not 
so crowded, nor so cut off from sunlight 
and air, as those at Whitechapel or East 
Broadway. 

I trust it will interest our own munici- 
pal authorities to learn that there are fif- 
teen small public market places in the re- 
constructed area controlled by the munici- 
pality, and at suitable intervals thirty 
public lavatories, such as 
one sees in Berlin or the 
newer London, but which 
are unknown to us in prac- 
tical America. 

Part of the improved 
conditions in the modern 
city is due to the sewerage 
system conducted by a pri- 
vate English corporation, 
The Rio de Janeiro Im- 
provements Company of 
London, which had a con- 
tract with the Empire that 
has been renewed by the 
Republic, to drain all the 
inhabited or as yet unoc- 
cupied land within the Federal District, 
and to-day there is not a house in Rio 
without drains and plumbing, not a peas- 
ant’s hovel that does not discharge its 
sewage into well-built mains. In fact, no 
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street can be surveyed or paved, no house 
can be built until the pipes have been laid 
and water brought in. The capital stock 
is ten million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. There are fifty-one thou- 
sand houses in Rio, for each of which the 
Improvements Company 
receives from the Federal 
Government twenty - four 
dollars a year irrespective 
of its size; the owner pays 
the government for this 
and is taxed two per cent. 
of the rental value (while 
rented) for water which is 
furnished by the govern- 
ment in great abundance, 
clear and pure from the 
nearby hills. Taxes are 
paid twice a year; they are 
not very high, and every 
form of assessment is cov- 
ered in these payments. 

Back in the states there 
are those who cling to the 
tradition that it is gener- 
ally unhealthy and that yellow fever is 
still dreadfully prevalent in Rio during 
the summer (from November to May). 
This is no longer the truth, because San- 
tos, which was once the nearest infected 
port, has, by good docks, drainage and 
pure water, wiped out the disease, and be- 
cause Rio itself, with effective quarantine, 
thorough sanitary control and the marvel- 
ous reconstruction which she has under- 
taken, leaves no room in which the epidem- 
ic germ can lie concealed. If I had to make 
a choice between New York in summer and 
Rio in summer, it would certainly be Rio. 
Of course it is hot there; I saw the ther- 
mometer at 94° (F.), and during the 
rainy season the atmosphere is saturated 
with moisture, but the cool, afternoon 
breezes from the sea bring a freshness to 
the air that makes life more than tolera- 
ble. Nor did I once see or feel or hear a 
mosquito in Rio, although higher up on 
the hills they were plentiful enough. 





WHERE MEN AND WOMEN MOST DO CON- 
GREGATE, AND A NORTHERN INFLUENCE 


The great shopping street, the Rua do 
Ouvidor, is one of the unique spots in the 
world; there is nothing else like it. The 
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Puerto del Sol in Madrid, the corner of 
the Linden and Friedrichstrasse in Ber- 
lin, Charing Cross in London, Union 
Square in New York, each bas its individ- 
ual charm. Perhaps the Rialto in Venice 
best conveys the idea of the Rua do Ouvi- 
dor, although the Rialto is a bridge only a 
few yards long, while Ouvidor, though 
scarcely wider than the Rialto, stretches 
its half-mile, bridge-like, from the First 
of March Street over the new Avenida to 
San Francisco Square. If the sun is too 
hot, awnings are spread nearly across it 
and carriages are not allowed there; the 
pedestrian enjoys an undisturbed monop- 
oly, and every one in Rio finds some excuse 
to pass through Ouvidor at least once a 
day. If you are looking for a man, go to 
the Ouvidor; if you want your shoes 
shined, a cup of coffee or a newspaper— 
the Ouvidor; or if you want nothing more 
than to be amused, go thither, for here can 
be found the shops, the gossip and the 
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celebrities of the Brazilian world. It is the 
only place for display, except the opera in 
winter. 

The shops are most attractive, filled as 
they are with the best goods of the latest 
fashion from England, Germany and 
France. Materials are usually imported, 
even if the garments are made to order, 
but cotton cloth of native growth and 
manufacture is rapidly displacing the 
foreign article. The department store has 
not inflicted its conglomerate self on Bra- 
zil, so that in the Ouvidor dresses are in 
one shop, jewels in another, hats in a 
third, and I saw one dainty store where 
only fans are sold. In the large new 
buildings on the Avenida there are, how- 
ever, stores like the Liberty’s in London, 
but even in these the sexes are segregated. 
Stockings on one side of the street, men’s 
shoes on the other. Shoes are on a curi- 
ous model, and although American leath- 
er is popular, the shoes must be of the 
Brazilian style, long and narrow but 
not pointed. A display of shoes in a shop 
window looks like nothing so much as a 
collection of miniature coffins in black, 
gray, tan and yellow. Women do not play 
much of a part in the shops; a few milli- 
ners and corset makers are women, but 
almost all employés are men. 

A person without a necktie is no more 
allowed first-class on the street-cars than 
was I with my parcel. They are decidedly 
particular in Brazil and inherit many fas- 
tidious ways from the time of the Empire, 
when dress and manners were the mark 
separating the aristocracy from the work- 
ing classes. The old habits are still 
strong, although the republic and democ- 
racy are established facts. To-day there 
is no class distinction, and all, white and 
black, Catholic and Protestant, land- 
owner and working man, are equal before 
the law; but the corporations and society 
insist that the first-class traveler must 
keep on his collar and carry nothing lar- 
ger than a purse or a cane. 

Woman’s dress is altogether French in 


style, but adapted to the hotter climate ; 
much white is worn—hats, dresses, gloves, 
shoes and stockings—and it is a pretty 
sight to see a dozen or more ladies dressed 
in this becoming fashion and to feel sure 
that soot will not within half an hour 
make polka dots on all this daintiness. 
Not infrequently, even at the highest so- 
cial gatherings, one is attracted by a 
dark-skinned beauty adorned in all this 
whiteness, and one recalls that at the time 
of the emancipation act, in 1888, there 
were seven hundred and fifty thousand 
slaves, and that since then, until the last 
year or two, there have been no social or 
legal bars on account of the pigment in 
the skin. It may be that some subtle 
North American influence is at the bot- 
tom of this changing sentiment. It is 
difficult to account for it in any other 
way. Yet among the mass of the people 
we have not made ourselves felt at all; 
only to students and travelers does the 
United States of America mean anything. 

This fact had been strongly impressed 
on me the day I visited the Y. M. C. A. 
and called on Mr. H. C. Tucker, the agent 
for the Bible Society, and Mr. Myron 
Clark, the secretary for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. They are Ameri- 
cans—as we understand the word—to the 
backbone, and they are doing perhaps 
more than any other one agency to estab- 
lish for us a reputation south of the equa- 
tor. The Y. M. C. A. has, of course, the 
proper connection with the American and 
English home offices, but in every way it 
may be called a local institution; its in- 
struction is all in Portuguese, for as yet it 
confines its attentions to the wants of the 
Brazilian youth. A little later its field of 
operation will be extended to include the 
ever-growing body of English and Amer- 
ican residents. These men are introduc- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon idea of honest, 
straightforward manliness. They are dis- 
lodging the ancient ideals and ethics of 
monarchical times, and are teaching their 
pupils and all who come in contact with 
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them, the gospel of work. The association 
was organized on July 4, 1893, with 
seventy-one charter members, almost all 
Brazilians, and at present there are four 
hundred and twenty-one active members 
here and five affiliated branches in Brazil. 
They own their own building. So strong 
an influence for good do they exert that 
their members and students are sought 
and preferred as employes in industrial 
concerns that understand American meth- 
ods. Recently the association has been 
asked to establish in an official way a con- 
nection with the street railway company 
so that the younger men on the force may 
be looked after. There are day and night 
classes in English grammar and the sim- 
pler technical sciences, where American 
ingenuity is explained and the pupil 
trained in the use of his hands. It is this 
training the Brazilian needs; he is quick- 
witted enough, but he is lacking in rudi- 
mentary knowledge and in handicraft. 
It is everywhere confessed that the nation 
is untrained and that there are no facili- 
ties for acquiring what we call “drill.” 
Once started they make good pupils, but 
they have no initiative. The Bible Soci- 
ety, under Mr. Tucker’s guidance, is aim- 
ing toward the same end, the practical 
advantages of applied Christianity. It is 
not improbable that Mr. Tucker and Mr. 
Clark may soon consider it part of their 
function to establish the much needed 
Bureau of Information. 

One must ask a great many questions 
in Brazil unless he is fortunate enough to 
discover some individual who, for love of 
the subject or because of a genuine busi- 
ness motive, is an authority on the par- 
ticular topic in which one is interested. 
This experience is indeed the common one. 
Government statistics are not considered 
trustworthy and are seldom issued at the 
date they bear; annual reports are not 
carefully analyzed or edited, and many 
commercial statements prepared for stock- 
holders are more easily obtained at the 
home office in Europe than at the local 
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office in Rio. Perhaps when the Avenida is 
completed and its advantages as a center 
generally recognized, a bureau of infor- 
mation, commercially conducted, may be 
established from which the stranger can 
seek guidance. Travel in Brazil is sure to 
increase ; there is no more doubt of it than 
that corn will grow in Kansas, and travel 
will create a demand for more specific 
knowledge. 


COMMERCE AND BANKING 


To-day there is wanting in Brazil what 
the world calls American enterprise; our 
influence is scarcely felt in Rio. We sell 
locomotives, sewing machines, paste dia- 
monds and phonographs, but our sense of 
orderliness, our economy of labor and at- 
tention to detail, our eagerness to get 
business and promptness in despatching it 
when once got are only slowly being un- 
derstood. The English and German firms 
do things in an old-fashioned way, failing 
to recognize apparently that the modern 
methods at home could with profit be in- 
troduced here. 

Our commerce with them is growing. 
We received from Brazil, in 1904, ninety 
million dollars, almost altogether coffee, 
rubber and hides, while we sent them twen- 
ty million dollars’ worth of machinery, 
lard and kerosene. In fact, we are the 
country of the kerosene can, for our oil is 
known from one end of Brazil to the other, 
and many a native will tell the traveler 
from the United States, “Oh yes, I know 
that place; it’s where the cans come from.” 
And often this is the extent of his knowl- 
edge. 

There is no American line crossing 
the Equator from our Atlantic sea-board, 
but from New York the traveler may take 
a monthly passenger steamer flying the 
English or German flag and go direct in 
sixteen days; if he misses this he must 
journey to Europe where he will find a 
better English or German or French 
steamer weekly, that does the sixteen days 
over the long leg of the triangle. 
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The banks are but little affected by 
American ideas, and exchange is always 
reckoned in English or German values. 
There are thirteen banks in Rio, three of 
them English, two Italian, one German, 
one French, one Portuguese and the others 
Brazilian. They are profitable, some pay- 
ing more than twenty per cent. in annual 
dividends derived largely from exchange 
and loans. Our system of current de- 
posits, with a checking account, is only 
understood to a limited extent, and prac- 
tically no arrangement is made for it. 
Yet it must take a clever manager to be at 
the head of a bank in Brazil; fluctuations 
in exchange values are so frequent and 
sudden that it is like gambling on margins 
to buy and sell gold or its equivalent. 

If I had waited a day to purchase Bra- 
zilian money I should have gained five 
milreis (one dollar and sixty-five cents), 
“a small matter,” said the banker, and so 
it was to him, but it might have meant to 
me a readjustment of my wants. A Bra- 


zilian draft has some of the fascinations 
of a lottery ticket. 

The fluctuation in exchange and the 
present low value of foreign gold, or what 
amounts to the same thing, the high value 
of Brazilian money, upsets all the trav- 
eler’s calculations, and compels the resi- 
dent who receives a salary in American or 
European gold to reckon carefully before 
he spends his money. Everything must be 
estimated to-day by nearly three times its 
accustomed cost to us, although after 
some experience and a little finesse, a 
ratio-of two to one may be fixed; but it 
is not safe to plan to live below that ratio. 

It is quite clear that to establish the 
prestige of the United States in Brazil the 
first step necessary is to establish a North 
American Bank. Not only prestige, but 
power and commerce await this move. 
Trade may follow the flag in political ora- 
tory, but a sound bank and a familiarity 
with a nation’s currency are, to my mind, 
far more potent factors. 
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In the November number of Tue Reaper Mr. Hale’s second arti- 
cle will be presented. It will be devoted to a description of 
Brazil—a country larger than the United States—reserving for 
a third article that part of Brazil known as “ Little Germany.” 














THE FAMILY COWARD 


By Philip Sidney Howe 


AUTHOR OF “THE WEDDING OF TRIONY,” ETC. 


AMMY Ann’s 
warm mezzo rose 
clear and strong 


from her station under the 
mulberry tree just outside 
the “‘wash-house” 
door. In summer 
her laundry oper- 
ations were car- 
ried on in the 
open air, her la- 
bor lightened by 
bits of her fa- 





vorite gospel 
hymns. 
To  herward, 


stepping daintily 
. over the new- 
cropped lawn, with city-tender bare feet, 
came the visiting granddaughter from 
“de big house.” The child’s “Morning, 
Mammy Ann!” fell on apparently deaf 
ears, the old woman bending to her work 
with energy, but the interrupter persisted : 

“Are you cross with me, Mammy? Hon- 
est, I haven’t done a thing—” 

***Cose you-all ain’ done nuttin’. You- 
all nebbah do,”—with fine scorn. “Des 
dirty eighteen pinafoahs foh Ann t’ break 
her ole back ovah!” And giving a last 
twist to a sheet she had been wringing, 
Mammy Ann snapped it suddenly at the 
child, who, startled, screamed in alarm. 

“Now, if you ain’ des ezzackly lak yo’ 
maw—allays screechin’ at ev’y li’l jump. 
’Clar to goodness, time been when Ah 
tought she’d hab a fit des ’case yo’ Uncle 
Todd say ‘Boo? t’ her f’om behin’ de do’. 
My lan’! but she wuz de scary chile—” 

The little girl straightened defiantly. 
“Don’t you say such things *bout my 
mothah, Mammy Ann! It ain’t so. If you 





could read, you’d know it wasn’t. I’ve 
seen it often and often on her monument, 
only I forget all of it, but there’s some- 
thing about ‘the higher courage.’ And 
I’ve heard packs of speeches *bout her 
being so brave,—on Mr. Davis’ and Mr. 
Lee’s birthday,—heaps of times. Why, 
people always come and shake hands with 
me just ’cause I’m her daughter, an’ say 
they hope I'll be as brave an’ courageous 
as my mothah, if the time ever comes that 
I have to be,—only I hope it won’t if I 
have to go anywhere in the dark—” 

“Who been sayin’ yo’ mothah wa’n’t des 
bilin’ ovah with co’age? All Ah say wuz 
dat she wuz mighty scary. Des nachally 
plum frighten t’ def ef a bug happen t’ 
light on her frock! Who know mo’ ’bout 
Miss Estah dan ole Ann, I lak t’? know? 
Didn’ yo’ gran’paw bring her t’ me de 
berry minit she wuz bawned, an’ didn’ Ah 
wash an’ dress her de fust endurin’ time 
ob her po’ li’ life? An’ when she wuz 
on’y five yeahs ole an’ her paw done take 
her t? N’ O’leahns t’ ’sult dat biggitty 
doctah ’bout her, who ’company her ef 
*twa’n’t ole Ann? Ah ’membah hit des ’s 
ef hit wuz yistiddy. We-all went ’long 
one ob dem fine broad streetses, yo’ gran’- 
paw holdin’ onto Mis’ Estah’s han’, a- 
talkin’ an’ a-talkin’ so’s she wouldn’ git 
scaihed, ’n me a tolein’ ’long behin’, gap- 
in’ in at de windahs. 

“Bimeby we-all done come up wid de 
doctah’s office, an’ if dar wa’n’t Brack Pete 
what use t’ ’long t’ yo’ gran’paw. He 
wuz sech a ahnery niggah, he doue gib 
him t’ de doctah one time an’ tell him 
he wa’n’t wuth his feed. ’Cose Pete try t’ 
make up t? me whiles we waitin’ foh de 
doctah t’ come in, but Ah nevah let on lak 
Ah notice um. Dey wuz a lot of people 
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waitin’ in de doctah’s settin’ room befo’ 
we-all got theah; but soon’s he come in, 
what he do but hab Brack Pete show us a 
side do’ so we-all c’d go in *head ob de 
res’, 

“Ah ’membah yo’ gran’paw done lef? 
yo” maw an’ we whiles he goes in ’nuthah 
li’] room an’ talk wid de doctah. When 
dey done come out, yo’ gran’paw try t’ 
look lak he ain’ mighty sad. 

“De doctah done take yo’ maw on his lap 
an’ talk t’ her, tellin’ her de funnies’ sto’- 
ies *bout dogs an’ cats an’ chickens, ontwel 
Ah ’clah t? goodness, Ah mos’ bu’st mah 
sides ’laffin’. Aftah yo’ maw ’gin t’ laff li’ 
too,—do’ hit tek a long time befo’ she 
do?—de doctah tek out his watch an’ open 
hit all up foh her. Hit wuz a mighty fine 
watch, with a lady’s haid all painted on 
de insides ob hit, an’ dat des nachally 
ketch yo’ maw’s eye. Seem lak she couldn’ 
stop lookin’ at dat lady. Bimeby de doc- 
tah tell her to listen at dat watch, an’ she 
ben’ her li’ haid des foh all de worl’ lak 
a bird, w’en he been a drinkin’ an’ some- 
pin’ ’sturbs him an’ he tuhn fust t’ dis 
here side, an’ den t’ dat— 

“‘Bimeby de doctah set her up on de table 
an’ play a game with her,—tell her he 
wuz listenin’ at a li’] tick-tick insides ob 
her, dat wah des lak he-all’s watch; an’ 
he ax her, does she ebah heah hit herse’f. 
She tink an’ t’ink, an’ den she put her 1i’] 
han’ up t’ her t’roat an’ say, ‘Would it be 
here?? An’ de doctah say, ‘Puhhaps,’ an’ 
den he look ovah her haid to’ds yo’ gran’- 
paw an’ he gits up an’ looks outen de win- 
dah. Her paw des set he haht on Miss 
Estah. 

“Den de doctah tell yo’ maw dat hit am 
mighty bad foh li’] chillen t’ be a’ heahin’ 
dat tick-tick insides ob ’em, less’n dey stop 
an’ listen t’ hit. An’ he tell her when she 
done heah hit, des t’ stop an’ speak t’ hit, 
an’ say: ‘Howdy do, 1’] tick-tick? How is 
you-all a-feelin’ t’day?’? An’ den maybe ’f 
she be berry still an’ des sit quiet a long 
time, de li’] tick-tick mout talk t? her an’ 
tell her some funny sto’ies, des lak de ones 
he done been tellin’ her he own se’f. 


“‘Miss Estah listen ve’y se’ious an’ say 
she be sure t’ do des lak he tell her, an’ 
den we-all go ’way back to’ds de hotel an’ 
on de way yo’ gran’paw stop an’ buy de 
beautifullest doll you-all evah seed, foh 
yo’ maw. She pick hit out herse’f. Dey 
wah millionses dah, but she ’sist dat her 
don’ want any othah but des dis one. De 
gen’leman what suhve her done ax why 
she lak des dat one so much, an’ she speak 
right up an’ say, ‘Ah lak it ’cause hit’s 
lak de lady in de doctah’s watch.’ Yo’ 
gran’paw des smile kin’ o’ sad, an’ say, 
‘Dat wah a pictuah ob yo’ own maw,’— 
and shuah ’nuff ole Calline done tole me 
atterwards dat de doctah use t’ hab a 
powahful shine t’ yo’ gran’maw. She done 
die when yo’ maw wuz bo’n, an’ dat wuz 
why Ah didn’ reckonnize de pictuah. 

““We-all done stay days an’ days in N’ 
O’leahns an’ yo’ .gran’paw taken us t’ 
dribe eb’ry arternoon,—t’ de pahk an’ de 
cimiturry an’ all ’roun’ tell one day he say 
t? me dat Ah sh’d pack ouah t’ings foh 
home. Whiles Ah were doin’ hit, he take 
Miss Estah out t? whar de sojahs were 
camped, what des come back f’om de Mex- 
ican wah. Ah didn’ see ’em, but Ah done 
heah yo’ gran’paw tell all bout what hap- 
pen, tell Ah c’n des shet mah eyes an’ 
seems lak Ah were dah mahse’f ! 

*?Peah lak when dey git out dah, yo’ 
gran’paw he fine dat dey were a big do- 
in’s t? tek place dat berry night. Some 
ob de offisuhs what didn’ git t’ go to de 
wah were gibin’ a dinnah t’ dose what 
did, an’ dey all ax yo’ gran-paw won’t he 
stay foh hit. He tell de gen’lemen dat he 
des can’t stay, ’case he hab yo’ maw ’long 
er him an’ no nuss,—but dey ’sist an’ say 
Miss Estah c’n stay wid some ob dey chil- 
len,—an’ finally dat were how it were 
ranged. 

“Yo? maw nevah did lak strangahs an’ 
de minit her paw lef’ her ’lone wid de 
othah chillen, she ’gin make a mighty lot 
ob fuss, an’ dey des couldn’ do a t’ing 
with her. So some ob de young offisuhs 
snuggle her in down to’ds de en’ ob de 
table, where she c’d des see her paw down 
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t? de other en’, an’ den she were puffectly 
satisfy. Dey done treat her mighty well, 
—gib her li’] bites ob dis an’ dat goody, 
an’ she sit des as quiet. Miss Estah was 
allays a real lady, eben when she wah des 
a li’?] chile—nevah messed up her pinafoah 
lak some chillen Ah know. 

“Bimeby some biggity man got up t’ 
mek a speech an’ he done ketch sight ob 
her li] haid, stickin’ up back dah. He 
ben’ down an say somepin’ t’? anuddah 
man, an’ he say somepin’ t’ somebody else, 
an’ bimeby de wo’d come t’? de young 
mens what Miss Estah was sittin’ by, dat 
de biggity offisuhs wan’ t’ see de li’l 
missy. So dey led her up t’ de other en’ 
ob de table, an’ she t’inkin’ she gwine t’ 
her paw, ain’ ’tall ’fraid nohow. 

*“Mistah Lee wuz dah dat time, an’ Mis- 
tah Davis, an’ Mistah Johnston, what yo’ 
cousin Albe’t Sydney wuz name fo’, an’ 
Mistah Longstreet, an’ Mistah Beaure- 
gard,—dey wuz a whole endurin’ passel 
of ’em, an’ up to’ds dat en’, too, wuz a 
young man, ve’y quiet, with eyes dat look 
lak he un’stan’ sadness bettah dan joy. 
He done tek a tuhible shine t’ li’l Miss 
Estah. He tell her *bout he own li’l boys 
an’ a li’l baby gal he hab, an’ she listen 
des as se’ious. Den, all onexpected, some- 
body call his name, an’ he gits up, tuhible 
confuse’, an’ des mumble somepin’ an’ set 
down. An’ somebody else git up an’ say, 
‘Mistah Grant’s modesty am as great as 
his courage,’—an’ den dey all des cheeah! 

“Den de biggity man tek yo’ maw’s li’] 
han’ an’ ax her what her name am, an’ she 
tell him, ‘Estah,’ an’ he ax her ef she 
know anybody by dat name. She ansah 
right up an’ tell him dat dey wuz a queen 
name o’ dat in de Bible, an’ one time she 
done save all her people’s liveses, do’ she 
done resk her own t’ do hit. 

“An” he say, ‘Would you do dat?” 

“She git mighty red, but she look to’ds 
her paw an’ des nod her li’l haid, ‘Yes, 
suh.” 

“TI mine when she wuz name’, her aunt, 
Miss Sadie, laff an’ say, ‘She won’ be no 
credit to dat name. Why, she’s de feah- 


somest chile evah bawned into dis fambly,’ 
—but yo’ gran’paw say, ‘Hit ain’ dose 
dat don’ feah dat hab de mostest co’age; 
hit am dose dat conquahs dey feahs.’ 

“Den de gen’lemens all git talkin’ bout 
de wah trouble ’tween de Nawth an’ de 
Souf, an’ when dey been laffin’ at some - 
joke, Mistah Grant speak up foh de fust 
time an’ say: ‘Gen’lemen, dis am no mat- 
tah foh jestin’.’ An’ some one say, ‘Why, 
you wouldn’ fight ’gainst dose dat hab 
fought *longside ob you?’ 

“An’ Mistah Grant des say, ve’y sol- 
emn, ‘Ah stan’ by mah country 

“Nobody say nuffin’ foh a minit. Den 
de biggity man tek li’] miss by de han’ an’ 
say, ‘Ef dey should be wah ’tween de 
Nawth an’ de Souf, what would you do?” 

“She open her gre’t eyes at dat, an’ den 
she say, ‘Ah stan’ by Mistah Lee? An’ 
all dose biggity men des cheeah her, an’ 
kiss her li’] han’. 

“Dat wah yeahs befo’ de wah begin. 
Miss Estah wuz mos’ sixteen when de news 
come "bout Sumptah. Yo’ gran’paw staht 
dat night foh de City an’ we nevah cotched 
sight ob him ’gain foh two yeahs. Yo’ 
Uncle Todd wuz on’y eighteen, but he 
went, too, an’ dis one an’ dat one ob de 
menfolkses, ontwel dey wuz nobody in de 
big house but des Miss Estah, an’ Miss 
Sadie, her mothah’s sistah f’om Natchez, 
an’ us niggahs. I mine how Miss Estah 
went *bout de house dem days, her haid 
hel’ ’way up an’ her eyes shinin’ bright. 
Seem lak nuffin? evah mek her down- 
heahted. Her aunt would des cry an’ cry 
when de sugah gib out, or when she hab t’ 
drink pahched co’n foh coffee, but Miss 
Estah nevah min’. 

“One night dey wuz sittin’ in de big 
hall, Miss Sadie sewin’ an’ Miss Estah 
readin’, an’ me a tryin’ hahd t’ keep ’wake, 
when Ah t’ink Ah heah a dog scratchin’ 
at de do’. Ah gits up an’ opens it an’ des 
mos’ jumps outen mah shoes when Ah 
heahs a voice whisperin’ at me outen de 
dahk, ‘Put out de light.’ Ah stan’s in mah 
tracks, too scaihed to move, but Miss 
Estah des jumps up an’ blows out de light 
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an’ runs to’ds de do’. An’ dah wuz her 
paw an’ he des hug her up t’ him an’ hol’ 
her tight. 

“Aftah ’while he tell dat his rigimint 
was retreatin’ befo’ Gin’ral Grant, an’ he 
bein’ so neah de ole home, des couldn’ he’p 
comin’ round’ t’ see ev’ybody,—meanin’ 
Miss Estah, do’ he didn’ want t’? huht Miss 
Sadie’s feelin’s. Ah got him some suppah, 
widout lettin’ any ob de other house nig- 
gahs know he wuz dere, an’ Miss Estah 
suhved him, nevah takin’ her eyes offen 
his face. 

“De moon wuz up an’ hit made light 
*nuff foh us to move ’roun’. 

“When he wuz thoo eatin’, he say he 
t’ink he wait ontwel de moon go down, be- 
fo’ he try t’ staht, an’ dat he lak t’ snatch 
a li’l sleep befo’ dat, ’case he hab a mouty 
hahd ride befo’ him. So Miss Estah taken 
him out into de gyarden, whah she hab a 
place dat she sit eb’ry day an’ onlessen a 
body des know whah t’ fine hit, dey mout 
pass an’ pass hit an’ nevah fine hit. 

“Miss Sadie an’ me waits ontwel she 
come back befo’ we light de light,—ef we 
des hadn’ do dat! 

“She come in atter ’whiles an’ go mov- 
in’ ’roun’ de room, suhchin’ foh de light, 
an’ des as she done lit hit, bim come a big 
knock at de do’ an’ in walk bout a hun- 
d’ed sojahs. An’ dah wuz all de dishes an’ 
de scrapses ob yo’ gran’paw’s suppah on 
de table! 

“Miss Estah done tuhn an’ face ’em, de 
light in her han’, an’ she des stan’ lak ’s 
ef she wuz tuhned t’ stone. Miss Sadie 
*gin t’ shriek an’ fall in a faint an’ Ah 
has t’ haul her ovah onto de lounge so’s 
Ah misses de mos’ ob what dey all wuz 
sayin’, but de upshop ob hit wuz, dey 
wanted yo’ gran’paw an’ dey knowed he 
all come dat a’way. Miss Estah look 
straight at de offisuh dat wuz questionin’ 
- her, an’ when he say, berry polite: 

** “Ah know he come dis way an’ he mus’ 
be heah,’—she des say: 

“ “He come dis way, yes, but he went 
away an houah ago.’ 


“Which way he go?” he ax. But she 
des look at him. 

“Den dey suhch de house an’ de cellah 
an’ de groun’s, but dey come back at las’ 
without findin’ him. De young offisuh 
talk ve’y solemn t’ yo’ maw, an’ tell her 
dat huh paw done pass thoo de Nawthe’n 
lines, gettin’ info’mation foh he gin’ral 
an’ dat he hab papahs on him dat dey 
mus’ hab. He tell her dat or’narily ef de 
papahs wuz foun’ on him, he hab t’ be 
shot, but ef she tell whah he am, he prom- 
ise t? save he life. 

“Miss Estah look at him, des as still, 
but she nevah say na’y wo’d, do’ Miss Sa- 
die beg her to tell, an’ den he say she mus’ 
go ’long wid dem, so’s he c’n have his gin’- 
ral talk with her. Miss Sadie des raise 
Cain, but he stick to hit Miss Estah got t’ 
go, an’ she sen’ me foh her t’ings without 
gibin’ him ’s much ’s one wo’d. 


“Ah gits her hoss, too, ’case de oddah ~ 


niggahs am all hid in de cellah an’ won’ 
come out, an’ she ride off, her haid des as 
high. De young offisuh try t? talk with 
her again, but she ack lak she don’ see 
him. 

“Dey get as fah as de gate, us a watch- 
in’ dem, when somepin’ stahts me runnin’ 
down de road, yellin’ fit t? bu’st mah 
th’oat. Huccum Ah leab mah lam’ t’ go 
lone thoo de night wid dose strange mens? 
Miss Sadie call me t’ come back an’ stay 
wid her, but de young offisuh mek one ob 
de men tek me up behine him on his hoss. 
Dey done lef’ a passel ob der men on de 
gal’ry, t? watch foh yo’ gran’paw, but de 
res’ uv us rides an’ rides, ontwel Ah am 
mos’ daid, but Miss Estah nevah make ary 
complaint. 

“Come daylight, we gits to whah de 
Nawthe’n sojahs wuz camped. We passes 
some dat p’int guns at us, but de young 
offisuh say somepin’ an’ dey put ’em down. 
He tek us heah an’ dah, lookin’ foh some- 
body, an’ bimeby he fine de right place an’ 
we wait outside a tent foh a long time, 
’case a sojah say de gin’ral am sleepin’. 

“De offisuh ax Miss Estah will she dis- 
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mount an’ res’, but she say, ‘No, thank 
you,” ve’y cool, an’ he tuhn his hoss away 
f’om huh an’ des wait. 

“Aftah “bout an houah, de gin’ral 
comes out, widout his collah, an’ lookin’ 
ve’y sleepy. De young offisuh talk t’ him 
low, an’ aftah he troo, de gin’ral come up 
t? Miss Estah an’ say, ve’y shahp: ‘Dis 
am yo’ las’ chawnce t’ tell whah yo’ fathah 
am, Miss, 0’ else we mus’ treat you de 
same as do’ hit wuz himse’f.’ 

“Miss Estah couldn’ git no palah, but 
her eyes ’gin t’ look des lak a li’l scaihed 
bird’s, an’ Ah see her put her han’ up t’ 
her th’oat, lak she al’ays do when her haht 
feel jumpy. 

“De gin’ral talk an’ talk t’ her, but she 
nevah say a wo’d, an’ at las’ he lose his 
patience an’ say, ve’y stuhn t’ de young 
offisuh, ‘Tek her ’way an’ gib her one 
houah. Ef she won’ speak den, treat her 
as a spy.’ 

“Miss Estah des gib him one look, den 
tuhn her haid away an’ we all follow ’long 
atter de young offisuh ontwel we come to 
anuddah tent, with seb’ral sojahs outside. 
We gits down an’ goes in an’ de offisuh 
walk up an’ down outside foh de longes’ 
houah Ah evah ’sperience— 

“Den he come to de flap an’ say, ‘Will 
you not tell now whah he am?’ 

“An’ Miss Estah walk right out, say- 
in’ ‘Nevah,’ in dat cool voice ob hers, do’ 
Ah know she tremblin’ feahful inside. 

“He taken us ’cross whah dey am a 
fence runnin’ ’twixt some trees an’ he put 
Miss Estah ’gin de fence an’ me he pushes 
off to’ds some sojahs dat am standin’ dah 
wid guns in dey han’s. Ah wuz so scaihed 
Ah ’gan t’ run, but Ah tuhn back soon’s 
Ah recommember. An’ dah, ’gin dat ah 
fence, wuz mah lam’, her face all white in 
de mawnin’ sun, her haih shinin’ lak gol’ 
an’ her li’] han’ at her th’oat. De offisuh 
say somepin’ moh, but she on’y shake her 
haid, an’ den Ah run fast to’ds her, ’case 
Ah see dem sojahs raise dey guns. Dey 
don’ fiah, but befo’ Ah gits to her, Miss 
Estah drop whah she stan’s. 
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“We taken her into a tent an’ dey leab 
us *lone. Dat ahternoon comes back de 
young offisuh an’ axes we do she feel well 
*nuff t? go whah am anuddah gin’ral what 
des come, an’ we staht, her leanin’ onto me 
at fust, ontwel she feel strongah, an’ den 
she walk ’lone an’ hol’ up her haid. 

“An’ when we git whah dey-all taken 
us, dah wah Gin’ral Grant, sittin’ on a ole 
stump, wid a seegah in his mouf widout 
ary light to hit. 

“Miss Estah know him dat minit, but 
her so tall, he don’t reckonnize her. He 
ax her name, an’ when she tell him, he des 
smile, kine o’ tiahed, an’ say, ‘Not mah li’l 
Queen Estah?’ 

“She say, ‘Not Queen, only Estah.’ 

“Den he smile agen, an’ say, berry gen- 
tle, ‘An’ you still stan’ by Mistah Lee?” 

“She nod her haid an’ he say somepin’ 
to de young offisuh, an’ he go ’way, an’ 
moshum me t’ follow ’im an’ we-all stan’ 
>way off whiles de Gin’ral talk with Miss 
Estah. Bimeby we goes back, an’ her 
eyes shine mo’ dan ebbah an’ she done kiss 
he-all’s han’ befo’ we follow de young of- 
fisuh back to ouah tent. 

“De next day some sojahs ’scort us 
home, an’ dah we fine Miss Sadie in high- 
stuics, but yo’ gran’paw wuz safe away. 

“Miss Estah wuz sick long time aftah 
dat, an’ her haht nevah got rightly well 
f?om huh fright. When de wah wuz ovah, 
back comes dat berry same offisuh f’om 
N’ O’leans an’ try t’ ’splain dat dey on’y 
try t’ scaih her so’s t’ git huh t’ tell whah 
her paw wuz, but Miss Estah des look 
right pas’ him, an’ say, ‘In de Souf we do 
not frighten women an’ child’en.’ 

“He look berry onhappy an’ des hang 
’roun’ f’om one day t’ de nex’, ontwel Miss 
Estah ’bleege t’ hab pity on him, an’ at 
las’ she talk t’ him a li’l bit, an’ den he 
mek huh smile one time, two time. He go 
’way den, but he come back, an’ come 
back, an’ come back, ontwel she des nach- 
ally fo’ced t? tek him t’ git rid ob him. 
An’ dat’s huccome yah maw t’ ma’y with a 
man f’om de Nawth.” 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A PIECE OF STRATEGY 


the station as we approached with 

much apparent unconcern, our 

hands in our overcoat pockets where the 
weapons lay. 

“Where’s the train?” I asked, looking 
at the bare track. 

“Yonder,” grunted a native, pointing 
his thumb lazily up the road, where the 
engine lay by the watering tank, slaking 
its thirst. 

“Well, just let me and Lockhart walk 
ahead,” said Fitzhugh gruffly, as we 
started along the track. “I shouldn’t 
have the first idea what we was here for 
if you was to be knocked over.” 

Fitzhugh could not be much more in 
the dark on this point than I, but I let 
him have his way. 

“There’s Abrams,” said Lockhart. 

“There’s no danger, then,” said Fitz- 
hugh with a grin. “See, he’s beckoning 
to us.” 

We hastened forward eagerly. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“There’s no one here,” said Abrams, 
with a puzzled look. 

“Well, this car didn’t come alone,” I 
returned. “Have you asked the engi- 
neer?” 

“Ves,” 

“And the fireman?” 

“Ves,” 

“And they say—” 

“That it’s against the rules to talk.” 

“Nonsense; I’ll see them myself.” And 
I went forward to the engine. 


A FEW idlers were on the platform of 


The engineer was as close-mouthed as 
though words were going at a dollar 
apiece and the market bounding upward. 
He declined dinner, could not be induced 
to come and take a drink, and all that 
could be got out of him was that he was 
going back to Niles, where he would stop 
until he got orders from the superintend- 
ent. 

When I tried to question the fireman, 
the engineer recovered his tongue, and 
had so many orders to be attended to that 
my words were lost in a rattle of coal and 
clang of iron. 

“Here’s a go!” cried Fitzhugh. “A 
regular puzzler !” 

“Guess it’s none of the gang, after 
all,”? said Lockhart. 

Abrams shook his head. 

“Don’t you fool yourself,” he said. 
“They’ve landed below here, and maybe 
they’re in town, while we’ve got our 
mouths open, fly-catching around an 
empty car.” 

“Good boy, Abrams,” I said. “My 
opinion exactly.” 

“And what’s to be done, then?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“For the first thing, to visit the tele- 
graph office at once.” 

The operator was just locking his little 
room in the station as we came up. 

“No, sir, no telegrams,” he said; “none 
for anybody.” 

“This is a new way of running trains,” 
I said with a show of indifference, nod- 
ding toward the empty car. 
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“Oh, there was a party came up,” said 


the agent; “a dozen fellows or more. Bill 
said they took a fancy to get off a mile or 
more down here, and as they were an 
ugly-looking crew he didn’t say anything 
to stop them.” J, 

“T don’t see what they can be doing up 
in this part of the country,” I returned 
innocently. 

“T guess they know their business— 
anyway, it’s none of mine,” said the 
agent. “Do you go in here, sir? Well, 
it will save you from a wetting.” 

We had been walking toward the hotel, 
and the chatty agent left us under its 
veranda just as the light drops began to 
patter down in the dust of the road. 

“T reckon that’s the gang,” said Fitz- 
hugh. 

“I told you so,” said Abrams. “I 
knew it was one of Tom Terrill’s sneaky 
tricks.” 

“Shall we take a look for ’em?” asked 
Lockhart. 

“There’s no need,” I replied. 

The home guard of our party received 
the news calmly. 

“Do you think the gang have got into 
town?” asked one. 

“Are you in a hurry?” I asked in turn. 
“The landlord has promised to send up a 
good dinner in a few minutes.” 

“But you see—” 

“Yes, I see,” I interrupted. “I see this 
—that they are here, that there are a 
dozen or more of them, and that they are 
ready for any deviltry. What more can we 
find out by roaming over the country?” 

“And then,” I continued, “they won’t 
try to do anything until after dark—not 
before the middle of the night, I should 
say—or until the townspeople have gone 
to bed.” 

“You’re right, sir,” said Abrams. “A 
dark night and a clear field suits that 
gang best.” 

“Well, here’s the dinner,” said I; “so 
you can make yourselves easy. Porter, 
you may keep an eye on the stairway, and 


Brown watch from the windows. The 
rest of us will fall to.” 

In the midst of the meal Porter came 
in. 

“Darby Meeker’s in the office below,” 
he announced. 

“Very good,” I said. “Just take Fitz- 
hugh and Wilson with you, and ask Mr. 
Meeker to join us.” 

The men looked blank. Porter was the 
first to speak. 

“You don’t mean—” 

“TI mean to bring him up here,” I said 
blandly, rising from the table. “I sup- 
pose, though, it’s my place as host to do 
the honors.” 

“No—no,” came in chorus from the 
men. 

“Come on, Porter—Fitzhugh—Wil- 
son,” I said; and then added sharply, “sit 
down, the rest of you! We don’t need a 
regiment to ask a man to dinner.” 

The others sank back into their seats, 
and the three I had named followed me 
meekly down the hall and stairs. 

I had never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Meeker face to face, but I doubted 
not that I should be able to pick him out. 
I was right. I knew him the moment I 
saw him. He was tall and broad of shoul- 
der, long of arm, shifty of eye, and his 
square jaw was covered with a stubby red 
beard. His color heightened as we walked 
into the office and cut off the two doors of 
retreat. 

“An unexpected pleasure,” I said, giv- 
ing him good day. 

His hand slipped to the side pocket of 
his sack coat, and then back again, and 
he made a remark in an undertone that I 
fear was not intended for a pleasant 
greeting. 

‘“There’s a little dinner of a few friends 
going on up stairs,” I said politely. 
“Won’t you join us?” 

Meeker scowled a moment with evident 
surprise. 

“No, I won’t,” he growled. 

“But I insist,” I said politely. Then I 
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added in a lower tone meant for him alone: 
“Resist, you hound, and I’ll have you car- 
ried up by your four legs.” 

“T’ll be damued first!” he cried. And 
seizing a chair he whirled around, dashed 
it through a window, and leaped through 
the jagged panes before I could spring 
forward to stop him. 

“Round in front, men!” I cried, mo- 
tioning my followers to sally through the 
door. “Bring him back!” And an in- 
stant later I leaped through the window 
after the flying enemy. 

“Where is he?” cried Porter, the first 
of my men to reach my side. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
seen him.” 

“He didn’t come our way—that Ill 
swear,” panted Fitzhugh. 

“He was out of sight before I got my 
feet,” said I. “They must have a hiding- 
place close by.” 

“He must have jumped the fence here,” 
said Wilson, pointing to a cottage just 
beyond the hotel’s back yard. “I'll see 
about it.” And he vaulted the pickets 
and looked about the place. 

He was back in a minute with a shake 
of the head. 

“Well, it’s no great matter,” I said, 
and we returned to the interrupted meal. 

“Well, I reckon he wouldn’t have been 
very pleasant company if you’d got him,” 
said one of the men consolingly, when we 
had told our tale of the search for a 
guest. 

“T suspect he would be less disagreeable 
in here than out with his gang,” I re- 
turned dryly, and turned the subject. I 
did not care to discuss my plan to get a 
hostage now that it had failed. 

The gray day plashed slowly toward 
nightfall. As the time wore on I sus- 
pected that my men grew uneasy, won- 
dering what we were there for. Then I 
reflected that this could not be. It was I 


“T haven’t 


who was wondering. The men were ac- 
customed to let me do their thinking for 
them. But what was I expected to do? 
Where could my orders be? 


Had they 
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gone astray? Had the plans of the Un- 
known come to disaster through the dif- 
ficulty of getting the telegraph on Sun- 
day? The office here was closed. The 
Unknown, being a woman, I ungallantly 
reflected, would have neglected to take so 
small a circumstance into consideration, 
and she might even now be besieging the 
telegraph office in San Francisco in a vain 
effort to get word to Livermore. 

On this thought I bestirred myself, and 
after much trouble had speech with the 
young man who combined in his person 
the offices of telegraph operator, station 
master, ticket seller, freight agent and 
baggage handler for the place. He ob- 
jected to opening the office “out of office 
hours.” 

“There might be inducements discov- 
ered that would make it worth your while, 
I suppose?” I said, jingling some silver 
carelessly in my pocket. 

He smiled. 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” he replied. 
“Whatever you think is fair, of course.” 

It was more than I thought fair, but 
the agent thawed into friendship at once, 
and expressed his readiness to “call San 
Francisco” till he got an answer, if it took 
till dark. 

I might have saved my trouble and my 
coin. San Francisco replied with some 
emphasis that there was nothing for me, 
and never had been, and who was I, any- 
how? 

There was nothing to be done. I must 
possess my soul in patience in the belief 
that the Unknown knew what she was 
about and that I should get my orders in 
due time. 

But if I could shift the worry and re- 
sponsibility of the present situation on 
the Unknown, there was another trouble 
that loomed larger and more perplexing 
before my mind with each passing hour. 
If the mission of to-day were prolonged 
into the morrow, what was to become of 
the Omega deal, and where would Dodd- 
ridge Knapp’s plans of fortune be found? 
I smiled to think that I should concern 
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myself with this question when I knew 
that Doddridge Knapp’s men were wait- 
ing and watching for my first movement 
with orders that probably did not stop at 
murder itself. Yet my trouble of mind 
increased with the passing time as I vain- 
ly endeavored to devise some plan to meet 


the difficulty that had been made for me. ° 


I concealed my fears and depressions 
from the men, and with the lighting of 
the lamps made my dispositions to meet 
any attack that might come. I had satis- 
fied myself that the rear bedroom, that 
faced the south, could not be entered from 
the outside without the aid of ladders. 
The parlor showed a sheer drop to the 
street on the west, and I felt assured we 
were safe on that side. But the front 
windows of the parlor, and the front bed- 
room which joined it, opened on the ve- 
randa roof in common with a dozen other 
rooms. Inside, the hallway, perhaps eight 
feet wide and twenty-five feet long, of- 
fered the only approach to our rooms 
from the stairs. The situation was not 
good for defense, and at the thought I 
had a mind even then to seek other quar- 
ters. 

It was too late for such a move, how- 
ever, and I decided to make the best of 
the position. I placed the boy in the 
south bedroom, which could be reached 
only through the parlor. With him I 
placed Wainwright and Fitzhugh, the 
two strongest men of the party. The 
north bedroom, opening on the hallway, 
the veranda roof and the parlor, looked 
to be the weakest part of my position, but 
I thought it might be used to advantage 
as a post of observation. The windows 
were guarded with shutters of no great 
strength. We closed and secured those 
of the parlor and the inner bedroom as 
well as possible. Those of the north bed- 
room I left open. By leaving the room 
dark it would be easy for a sentinel to get 
warning of an assault by way of the ve- 
randa roof. I stationed Porter in the 
hall, and Abrams in the dark bedroom, 
while Lockhart, Wilson, Brown and I 
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held the parlor and made ourselves com- 
fortable until the time should come to re- 
lieve the men on guard. 

Subtle warnings of danger floated over 
my senses between sleeping and waking, 
and each time I dropped into a doze I 
awoke with a start, to see only the dimly- 
lighted forms of my men before me, and — 
to hear only the sweep and whistle of the 
wind outside and the dash of water 
against the shutters. Thrice I had been 
aroused thus, when, on the borderland be- 
tween dreams and waking, a voice reached 
my ear. 

**S-s-t! What was that?” 

I sprang up, wide-awake, revolver in 
hand. It was Lockhart who spoke. We 
all strained our ears to listen. There was 
nothing to be heard but the moan of the 
wind and the dash of water. 

“What was it?” I whispered. 

“T don’t know.” 

“T heard nothing.” 

“It was a coo-hoo—like the call of an 
owl, but—” 

“But you thought it was a man?” 

Lockhart nodded. Brown and Wilson 
had not heard it. 

“‘Was it inside or outside?” 

“Tt was out here, I thought,” said 
Lockhart doubtfully, pointing to the 
street that ran by the side of the hotel. 

I opened the door to the dark bedroom 
in which Abrams kept watch. It swung 
noiselessly to my cautious touch. For a 
moment I could see nothing of my hench- 
man, but the window was open. Then, in 
the obscurity, I thought I discovered his 
body lying half-way across the window- 
sill. I waited for him to finish his ob- 
servations on the weather, but as he made 
no move I was struck with the fear that 
he had met foul play and touched him 
lightly. 

In a flash he had turned on me, and I 
felt the muzzle of a revolver pressing 
against my side. 

“If you wouldn’t mind turning that 
gun the other way, it would suit me just 
as well,” I said, 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Abrams with 
a gulp. “I thought Darby Meeker and 
his gang was at my back, sure.” 

“Did you hear anything?” I asked. 

“Yes; there was a call out here a bit 
ago. And there’s half a dozen men or 
more out there now—right at the corner.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes; I was a-listening to ’°em when 
you give me such a start.” 

“What were they saying?” 

“T couldn’t hear a word.” 

“Give warning at the first move to get 
into the house. Blaze away with your 
gun if anybody tries to climb on to the 
porch.” 

Porter had heard nothing, but was wide 
awake, watching by the light of the lamp 
that hung at the head of the stairway. 
And after a caution to vigilance I re- 
turned to my chair. 

For half an hour I listened closely. 
Suddenly there was a cry from the hall. 

“‘Who’s there?” It was Porter’s voice. 

An instant later there was a crash of 
glass, an explosion seemed to shake the 
house, and there was a rush of many feet. 

I leaped to the door and flung it open, 
Lockhart, Wilson and Brown crowding 
close behind me. A body of men filled the 
hallway, and Porter was struggling in the 
hands of three ruffians. His revolver, 
whose shot we had heard, had been 
knocked from his hand and lay on the 
floor. 

The sudden appearance of four more 
weapons in the open doorway startled the 
enemy into pausing for a moment. I 
sprang forward and gave the nearest of 
Porter’s assailants a blow that sent him 
staggering into the midst of his band, 
and with a wrench Porter tore himself 
loose from the other two and was with us 
again. 

“What does this mean?” I cried angrily 
to the invaders. “What are you here 
for?” 

There were perhaps a dozen of them 
altogether, and in the midst of the band 


I saw the evil face and snake-eyes of Tom 
Terrill. At the sight of his repulsive fea- 
tures I could scarce refrain from sending 
a bullet in his direction. 

Darby Meeker growled an answer. 

“You know what we’re here for.” 

“You have broken into a respectable 
house like a band of robbers,” I cried. 
“What do you want?” 

“You know what we want, Mr. Wil- 
ton,” was tlie surly answer. “Give us the 
boy and we won’t touch you.” 

“And if not?” 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“What are you waiting for?” growled 
a voice from beyond the turn of the hall. 

At the sound I thrilled to the inmost 
fiber. Was it not the growl of the Wolf? 
Could I be mistaken in those tones? I 
listened eagerly for another word that 
might put it beyond doubt. 

“Well, are you going to give him up?” 
asked the hoarse voice of Meeker. 

“There has got to be some better reason 
for it than your demand,” I suggested. 

“Well, we’ve got reasons enough here. 
Stand ready, boys.” 

“Look out!” I said to my men, with a 
glance behind. 

As I turned I saw without noting it 
that Wainwright and Fitzhugh had come 
out of the boy’s room to take a hand in 
the impending trouble. Lockhart and 
Wilson slipped in front of me. 

“Get back and look after the boy,” 
whispered the former. “We can hold ’em 
here.” 

“Move ahead there!” shouted a fierce 
voice that again thrilled the ear and heart 
with the growl of the Wolf. “What are 
you afraid of ?” 

“Stand fast, boys,” I said to my men. 
“Wainwright, keep close to the bedroom.” 
Then I shouted defiance to the enemy. 
“The first man that moves forward gets 
killed! There are eight revolvers here.” 

Then I saw that Wainwright had come 
forward, despite my bidding, eager to 
take his share of the onslaught. And by 
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some freak of the spirit of the perverse 
the boy, who had shown himself so timid 
during the day, had now slipped out of 
his room and climbed upon a chair to see 
what the excitement was about, as though 
danger and death were the last things in 
the world with which he had to reckon. 

I caught a glimpse of his form out of 
the tail of my eye as he mounted the chair 
in his night-dress. I turned with an ex- 
clamation to Wainwright and was leaping 
to cover him from a possible bullet, when 
there was a roar of rage and the voice of 
Terrill rang through the hall: 

“Tricked again!’ he cried with a 
dreadful oath. “It’s the wrong boy!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ON THE ROAD 


The wrong boy! 

For a moment I could not understand 
nor believe; and when the meaning of the 
words came to me, I groped in mental 
darkness, unable to come in touch with 
the significant facts by which I was sur- 
rounded. The solid earth had fallen 
from under me, and I struggled vainly to 
get footing in my new position. 

But there was no time for speculation. 
Half in a daze I heard a roar of curses, 
orders, a crash of glass as the lamp was 
extinguished, and over all came the pro- 
longed growl of a wolf-voice, hoarse and 
shaken with anger. There was a vision 
of a wolf-head rising above the outline of 
faces a few yards away, dark, distorted, 
fierce, with eyes that blazed threats, and 
in an instant I found myself in the center 
of a struggling, shouting, swearing mass 
of savage men, fighting with naught but 
. the instinct of blind rage. Shots were 
fired, but for the most part it was a hand- 
to-hand struggle. The clearest picture 
that comes to me out of the confused tan- 
gle is that of Wainwright handling his 
pistol like a bowie knife, and trying to 
perform a surgical operation extensive 
enough to let a joke into Darby Meeker’s 
skull. 
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I doubt not that I was as crazy as the 
rest. The berserker rage was on me, and 
I struck right and left. But in my mad- 
ness there was one idea strong in my mind. 
It was to reach the evil face and snake- 
eyes of Tom Terrill and stamp the life 
out of him. With desperate rage I shoul- 
dered and fought till his white face with 
its venomous hatred was next to mine, till 
the fingers of my left hand gripped his 
throat, and my right hand tried to beat 
out his brains with a six-shooter. 

“Damn you!” he gasped, striking 
fiercely at me. “I’ve been waiting for 
you!” 

I tightened my grip and spoke no word. 
He writhed and turned, striving to free 
himself. I had knocked his revolver from 
his hand, and he tried in vain to reach it. 
My grip was strong with the strength of 
madness, and the white face before me 
grew whiter except where a smear of blood 
closed the left eye and trickled down over 
the cheek beneath. A trace of fear stole 
into the venomous anger of the one eye 
that was unobscured, as he strove without 
success to guard himself from my blows. 
But he gave a sudden thrust, and with a 
sinuous writhe he was free, while I was 
carried back by the rush of men with the 
vague impression that something was 
amiss with me. Then a great light flamed 
up before me in which the struggling, 
shouting mob, the close hall and room, 
and the universe itself melted away, and 
I was alone. 

The next impression that came to me 
was that of a voice from an immeasurable 
distance. 

“He’s coming to,” it said; and then 
beside it I heard a strange wailing cry. 

“What is it?” I asked, trying to sit up. 
My voice seemed to come from miles away, 
and to belong to some other man. 

“That’s it, you’re all right,” said the 
voice encouragingly, and about the half 
of Niagara fell on my face. 

I sat up and beheld the room whirling 
about, the walls, the furniture, and the 
people dancing madly together to a 
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strange wailing sound that carried me 
back to the dens of Chinatown. Then 
the mists before my eyes cleared away, 
and I found that I was on the floor of the 
inner bedroom and Wainwright had emp- 
tied a water-jug over me. The light of a 
small kerosene lamp gave a gloomy illu- 
mination to the place. 
Fitzhugh leaned against the door, and 
Wilson bent with Wainwright over me. 
The boy was sitting on the bed, crying 
shrilly over the melancholy situation. 

I tried to stagger to my feet. 

“Wait a bit,’ said Wainwright. 
“You'll get your head in a minute.” 

I felt acutely conscious already that I 
had my head. It seemed a very large 
head that had suffered from an internal 
explosion. 

“What is it?” I asked, gathering my 
scattered wits. “What has happened?” 

“We've been licked,” said Wainwright 
regretfully. “The rest of the boys got 
took, but we got in here. Fitz and me 
seen the nasty knock you got, and 
dragged you back, and when we got you 
here the parlor was full of the hounds, 
and Porter and Abrams and Brown was 
missing. We found you was cut, and 
we've tried to fix you up.” 

I looked at my bandaged arm, and put 
one more count in the indictment against 
Terrill. It was not a severe wound, but 
it gave me pain. 

“Only a scratch,” said Wainwright. 

“Tt’ll heal,’ I returned shortly. 
“Where is the other gang? Are they 
gone?” 

“No; there’s half a dozen of ’em out in 
the parlor, I reckon.” 

“You'd better tell him,” said Fitzhugh, 
shifting an unpleasant task. 

“Well,” said Wainwright, “we heard 
orders given to shoot the first man that 
comes out before morning, but before all 
to kill you if you sticks your nose outside 
before sun-up.” 

The amiable intentions of the victors 
set me to thinking. If it was important 
to keep me here till morning, it must be 
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important to me to get out. I looked at 
my watch, and found it was near one 
o’clock. 

“Tie those blankets together,” I or- 
dered, as soon as I was able to get my 
feet. 

While the others were at work, I cau- 
tiously raised the window and _ peered 
through the shutters. The rain was fall- 
ing briskly, and the wind still blew a gale. 
I thought I distinguished the dark figure 
of a man on guard within a few feet of 
the building, and my heart sank. 

“How many are in the parlor, Wil- 
son?” I asked. 

Wilson applied his eye to the keyhole. 

“Can’t see anybody but that one-eyed 
fellow, Broderick; but there might be 
more.” 

A flash of memory came to me, and I 
felt in my.pocket for Mother Borton’s 
mysterious scrawl. “Give that to a one- 
eyed man,” she had said. It was a for- 
lorn hope, but worth the trynig. 

“Hand this to Broderick,” I said, “as 
soon as you can do it without any one’s 
seeing you.” 

Wilson did not like the task, but he 
took the envelope and silently brought the 
door ajar. His first investigations were 
evidently reassuring, for he soon had half 
his body outside. 

“He’s got it,” he said on reappearing. 

A little later there was a gentle tap at 
the door, and the head of the one-eyed 
man was thrust in. 

“It’s as much as my life’s worth,” he 
whispered. “What do you want me to 
do?” 

‘How many men are in the street below 
here?” 

*“There’s one; but more are in call.” 

“Well, I want him got out of the way.” 

“That’s easy,” said Broderick, with a 
diabolical wink of his one eye. “I’ll have 
him change places with me.” 

“Good! How many men are here?” 

“You don’t need to know that. There’s 
enough to bury you.” 

“Have Meeker and Terrill gone?” 
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“Tom? He’s in the next room here, 
and can count it a mercy of the saints if 
he gits out in a week. Meeker’s gone with 
the old man. Well, I can’t stay a-gabbin’ 
any longer, or I’ll be caught, and then the 
divil himself couldn’t save me.” 

I shuddered at the thought of the “old 
man,” and the shadow of Doddridge 
Knapp weighed on my spirits. 

“Are you ready for an excursion, Fitz- 
hugh?” I whispered. 

He nodded assent. 

“Well, we'll be out of here in a minute 
or two. Tie that blanket to the bedpost. 
No, it won’t be long enough. You’ll have 
to hold it for. us, boys.” 

I heard the change of guards below, 
and, giving directions to Wainwright, 
with funds to settle our account with the 
house, I blew out the lamp, quietly swung 
open the shutter and leaned over the sill. 

“Hold on to the blanket, boys. Follow 
me, Fitz,” I whispered, and climbed out. 
I got to the ground in safety, and was re- 
lieved when Fitzhugh stood beside me, 
and the improvised rope was drawn up. 

“Where now?” whispered Fitzhugh. 

“To the stable.” 

As we slipped along to the corner a 
man stepped out before us. 

“Don’t shoot,” he said; “it’s me— 
Broderick. Tell Mother Borton I 
wouldn’t have done it for anybody but 
her.” 

“I’m obliged to you just the same,” I 
said. “And here’s a bit of drink money. 
Now, where are my men?” 

“Don’t know. In the lockup, I reckon.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, you see, Meeker tells the fellows 
here he has a warrant for you,—that 
you’re the gang of burglars that’s wanted 
for the Parrott murder. And he had to 
show the constable and the landlord and 
some others the warrant, too.” 

“How many were hurt?” 

“Six or seven. Two of your fellows 
looked pretty bad when they was carried 
out.” 

We turned down a by-street, but as 
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soon as the guard had disappeared we re- 
traced our steps and hastened to the 
Thatcher stables. 

It was several minutes before we roused 
Thatcher to a state in which he could put 
together the two ideas that we wanted to 
get in, and that it was his place to get up 
and let us in. 

“Horses to-night?” he gasped, throw- 
ing up his hands. “Holy Moses! I 
couldn’t think of letting the worst plug 
of the lot out in this storm.” 

“Well, I want your best.” 

“You'll have to do it, Dick,” said Fitz- 
hugh with a few words of explanation. 
“He'll make it all right for you.” 

“Where are you going?” said Thatcher. 

“Oakland.” 

“Great Scott! you can’t do it. The 
horses can’t travel fifty miles at night 
and in this weather. You’d best wait for 
the morning train. The express will be 
through here before five.” 

“I must go,” I said decidedly. “I 
can’t wait here.” 

“T have it,” said Thatcher. “By hard 
riding you can get to Niles in time to 
catch the freight as it goes up from San 
Jose. It will get you down in time for the 
first boat, if that’s what you want.” 

“Good! How far is it?” 

“We call it eighteen miles,—it’s a little 
over that by the road. There’s only one 
nasty bit. That’s in the canyon.” 

“T think we shall need the pleasure of 
your company,” I said. 

The stableman was moved by a conflict 
of feelings. He was much indisposed to 
a twenty-mile ride in the storm and dark- 
ness ; yet he was plainly unwilling to trust 
his horses unless he went with them. I. 
offered him a liberal price for the service. 

“It’s a bad job, but if you must, you 
must,” he groaned. And he soon had 
three horses under the saddle. 

“Hist! What’s that?” said Fitzhugh, 
extinguishing the light. 

The voices of the storm and the uneasy 
champing of the horses were the only 
sounds that rewarded a minute’s listening. 
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“We must chance it,” said I, after look- 
ing cautiously into the darkness, and find- 
ing no signs of a foe. 

And in a moment more we were gallop- 
ing down the street, the hoof-beats scarce- 
ly sounding in the softened earth of the 
roadway. Thatcher led the way, and 
Fitzhugh rode by my side. 

“Look there!” cried Fitzhugh in my 
ear. ‘“There’s some one running to the 
hotel !”” 

I looked, and thought I could see a 
form moving through the blackness. 

“Never mind,” I said. “We’ve got the 
start.” 

Thatcher suddenly turned to the west, 
and in another minute we were on the 
open highway. 

With the town once behind us, I felt 
my spirits rise with every stroke of the 
horse’s hoofs beneath me. The rain and 
the wind were friends rather then foes. 
Yet my arm pained me sharply, and I was 
forced to carry the reins in the whip hand. 

Here the road was broadcr, and we rode 
three abreast, silent, watchful, each busy 
with his own thoughts, and all alert for 
the signs of chase behind. Here the track 
narrowed, and Thatcher shot ahead, fling- 
ing mud and water from his horse’s heels 
fair upon us. There it broadened once 
more, and our willing beasts pressed for- 
ward and galloped beside the stableman’s 
till the hoofs beat in unison. 

“There ! said Thatcher, suddenly pull- 
ing his horse up to a walk. “We’re five 
miles out, and they’ve got a big piece to 
make up if they’re on our track. We'll 
breathe the horses a bit.” 

Of the latter part of the journey I 

-have but a confused remembrance. I had 
counted myself a good rider in former 
days, but I had not mounted a horse for 
years. I had slept but little in forty- 


eight hours, and, worst of all, my arm 
pained me more and more. 

I have a dim recollection of splashing 
over miles of level road, drenched with 
water and buffeted by gusts of wind that 
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faced us more and more, with the monot- 
onous beat of hoofs ever in my ears, and 
the monotonous stride of the horse be- 
neath me ever racking my tired muscles. 

“We'll make it, I reckon,” said Thatch- 
er, at last. “It’s only two miles farther, 
and the train hasn’t gone up yet.” 

There was no sign of life about the 
station as we drew our panting, steaming 
horses to a halt before it, and no train was 
in sight. The rain, dripping heavily from 
the eaves, was the only sound that came 
from it, and a dull glow from an engine 
that Jay alone on a siding was the only 
light that was to be seen. 

“What’s the time?” asked Thatcher. 
“We must have made a quick trip.” 

“Twenty minutes past three,” said I, 
striking a match under my coat to see my, 
watch-face. 

“Immortal snakes!’ cried Thatcher. 
“I’m an idiot. This is Sunday night.” 

I failed to see the connection of these 
startling discoveries, but I had _ spirit 
enough to argue the case. “It’s Monday 
morning, now.” 

“Well, it’s the same thing. The freight 
doesn’t run to-night.” 

I awoke to some interest at this an- 
nouncement. 

“Why, it’s got to run, or we must take 
to saddle again for the rest of the way.” 

“These horses can’t go five miles more 
at that gait, let alone twenty-five,” pro- 
tested Thatcher. 

“Well, then, we must get other horses 
here.” 

“Come,” said Fitzhugh; “what’s the 
use of that when there’s an engine on the 
siding doing nothing?” 

“Just the idea. Find the man in 
charge.” 

But there did not appear to be any 
man fn charge. 

We looked the iron horse over envi- 
ously. 

“Why, this is the engine that came up 
with the special this noon,” said Fitz- 
hugh. “I remember the number.” 
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“Good! We are ahead of the enemy, 
then. They haven’t had a chance to get 
the wire, and we beat them on the road. 
We must find the engineer and get it our- 
selves.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Fitzhugh. 
“Tt’s this: why not take the machine with- 
out asking? I was a fireman once, and I 
can run it pretty well.” 

I thought a moment on the risk, but the 
need was greater. 

“Just the thing. Take the money for 
the horses to your friend there. I'll open 
the switch.” 

In a few minutes Fitzhugh was back. 

“T told him,” he chuckled. “He says 
it’s a jail offense, but it’s the only thing 
we can do.” 

“It may be a case of life and death,” I 
said. ‘Pull out.” 

“There’s mighty little steam here— 
hardly enough to move her,” said Fitz- 
hugh from the cab, stirring the fire. 

But as he put his hand to the lever she 
did move easily on to the main track, and 
rested while I reset the switch. 

Then I climbed back into the cab, and 
sank down before the warm blaze in a 
stupor of faintness as the engine glided 
smoothly and swiftly down the track. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A FLUTTER IN THE MARKET 


The gray pall of the storm hung over 
San Francisco. The dim light of the 
morning scarcely penetrated into the hall- 
ways as we climbed the stairs that led to 
our lodgings, leaving behind us the trail 
of dripping garments. I heaved a sigh 
of relief as Trent opened the door, and 
we once more faced the pleasing prospect 
of warmth, dry clothing and friends, 

‘“Where’s Barkhouse?” I asked, becom- 
ing comfortable once more with dry 
clothes, a warm room and a fresh band- 
age on my arm. 

“He hasn’t shown up, sir,” said Trent. 
“Owens and Larson went out to look for 


him toward evening yesterday, but there 
wasn’t a sign of him.” 

“Try again to-day. You may pick up 
news at Borton’s or some of the water- 
front saloons.” 

“Oh, there was a letter for you,” said 
Trent. “I near forgot.” 

I snatched the envelope, for the address 
was in the hand of the Unknown. The 
sheet within bore the words: 


“Where is the boy? Have you removed 
him? Send the key to Richmond. Let me 
know when you return, for I must see you 
as soon as it is safe.” 


I read the note three or four times, and 
each time I was more bewildered than be- 
fore. I had left the boy in Livermore, 
but certainly he was not the one she 
meant. He was the “wrong boy,” and 
my employer must be well aware that I 
had taken him at her orders, 

But where was the “right boy”? I had 
for a moment a sinking feeling of terror 
in the thought that the enemy had cap- 
tured him. But in an instant I remem- 
bered that the enemy had followed me in 
force to Livermore in chase of the wrong 
boy. That showed me beyond question 
that they had not obtained possession of 
the right boy. And the “key” that I was 
to send to Richmond, what was that? 

The closing portion of the note set my 
heart beating fast. At last I was to have 
the opportunity to meet my mysterious 
employer face to face. 

I wrote a brief note to Richmond stat- 
ing that I had no key, inclosed the Un- 
known’s note, with the remark that I had 
returned, and gave it to Owens to deliver. 
I was in some anxiety lest he might not 
know where Richmond was to be found. 
But he took the note without question, 
and I lay down with orders that I was to 
be called in time to reach the opening ses- 
sion of the stock market, and in a moment 
was fast asleep. 

The Stock Exchange was a boiling and 
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bubbling mass of excited men as I reached 
it. I shouldered my way through the 
crowd into the buzzing Board-room as 
the session opened. Excitement thrilled 
the air, but the opening was listless. All 
knew that the struggle over Omega was 
to be settled that day, and that Doddridge 
Knapp or George Decker was to find ruin 
at the end of the call, and all were eager 
to hasten the decisive moment. 

I could see nothing of Doddridge 
Knapp, and the uneasy feeling that he 
was at Livermore came over me. What 
was my duty in case he did not appear? 
Had he left his fortune at the mercy of 
the market to follow his lawless schemes? 
Had he been caught in his own trap, and 
was he now to be ruined as the result of 
his own acts? For a moment I felt a 
vengeful hope that he might have come 
to grief. But when I remembered that it 
was Luella who must suffer with him, I 
determined to make an effort to save the 
deal, even without authority, if the money 
or credit for buying the remaining shares 
was to be had. 

I might have spared my worry. The 
call had not proceeded far, when the mass- 
ive form of Doddridge Knapp appeared 
at the railing. The strong wolf-marks of 
the face were stronger than ever as he 
watched the scene on the floor. I looked 
in vain for a trace upon him of last 
night’s work. If he had been at Liver- 
more, he showed no sign of the passions 
or anxieties that had filled the dark hours. 

He nodded carelessly for me to come to 
him as he caught my eye. ° 

“You have the stock?” 

“All safe.” 

“And the proxies?” 

“Just as you ordered.” 

The King of the Street looked at me 
sharply. 

“T told you to keep sober till this deal 
was over,” he growled. 

“You are obeyed,” I said. “I have not 
touched a drop.” 

“Well, you look as though you had 
taken a romp with the devil,” he said. 


“T have,” I returned with a meaning 
look. 

His eyes fell before my steady gaze, 
and he turned them on the noisy throng 
before us. 

“Any orders?” I asked at last. 

“Be where I can call you the minute I 
want you,” he replied. 

“Now, my boy,” he continued after a 
minute, “you are going to see what hasn’t 
been seen in the Boards for years, and I 
reckon you’ll never see it again.” 

“What is it?” I asked politely. I was 
prepared for almost any kind of fire- 
works in that arena. 

Doddridge Knapp made no reply, but 
raised his hand as if to command silence, 
and a moment later the call of Omega was 
heard. And, for a marvel, a strange still- 
ness did fall on the throng. 

At the word of call I saw Doddridge 
Knapp step down to the floor of the pit, 
calm, self-possessed, his shoulders squared 
and his look as proud and forceful as that 
of a monarch who ruled by the might of 
his sword, while a grim smile played about 
his stern mouth. 

The silence of the moment that fol- 
lowed was almost painful. In that place 
it seemed the most unnatural of prodigies. 
Brokers, speculators and spectators were 
as surprised as I, and a_ long-drawn 
“Ah-h!? followed by a buzzing as of a 
great swarm of bees greeted his appear- 
ance. The stillness and the buzzing 
seemed to take an hour, but it could not 
have been as much as a minute when the 
voice of Doddridge Knapp rang like a 
trumpet through the Board-room. 

“Five hundred for Omega!” 

This was a wild jump from the three 
hundred and twenty-five that was marked 
against the stock at the close on Satur- 
day, but I supposed the King of the 
Street knew what he was about. 

At the bid of Doddridge Knapp a few 
cries rose here and there, and he was at 
once the center of a group of gesticulat- 
ing brokers. Then I saw Decker, pale, 
eager, alert, standing by the rail across 
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the room, signaling orders to men who 
howled bids and plunged wildly into the 
crowd that surrounded his rival. 

The bids and offers came back and 
forth with shouts and barks, yet they 
made but a murmur compared to the 
whirlwind of sound that had arisen from 
the pit at the former struggles I had wit- 
nessed. There seemed but few blocks of 
the stock on the market. Yet the air was 
electric with the tense strain of thousands 
of minds eager to catch the faintest indi- 
cation of the final result, and I found it 
more exciting than the wildest days of 
clamor and struggle. 

“This is great,” chuckled Wallbridge, 
taking post before me. “There hasn’t 
been anything like it since Decker cap- 
tured Chollar in the election of seventy- 
three. You don’t remember that, I 
guess ?” 

“T wasn’t in the market then,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“Lord! Just to hear that!” cried the 
stout little man, mopping his glistening 
head frantically and quivering with nerv- 
ous excitement. “Doddridge Knapp bids 
fifteen hundred for the stock and only 
gets five shares. Oh, why ain’t I a chance 
to get into this?” 

I heard a confused roar, above which 
rose the fierce tones of Doddridge Knapp. 

‘““How many shares has he got to-day?” 
I asked. 

“Not forty yet.” 

“And the others?” 

“There’s been about two thousand 
sold.” 

I gripped the rail in nervous tension. 
The battle seemed to be going against 
the King of the Street. 

“Oh!? gasped Wallbridge, trembling 
with excitement. “Did you hear that? 
There! It’s seventeen hundred—now it’s 
seventeen-fifty! Whew!” 

T echoed the exclamation. 

“Oh, why haven’t I got ten thousand 
shares?” he groaned. 


“Who is getting them?” 


“Knapp got the last lot. O-oh, look 
there! Did you ever see the like of that?” 

I looked. Decker, hatless, with hair 
disheveled, had leaped the rail and was 
hurrying into the throng that surrounded 
Doddridge Knapp. 

“There was never two of ’em on the . 
floor before,” cried Wallbridge. 

At Decker’s appearance the brokers 
opened a lane to him, the cries fell, and 
there was an instant of silence, as the 
kings of the market thus came face to 
face. 

I shall never forget the sight. Dodd- 
ridge Knapp, massive, calm, forceful, 
surveyed his opponent with unruffled com- 
posure. He was dressed in a light gray- 
brown suit that made him seem larger 
than ever. Decker was nervous, dishev- 
eled, his dress of black setting off the 
pallor of his face, till it seemed as white 
as his shirt bosom, as he fronted the King 
of the Street. 

I could not make out the progress of 
the contest, but the trained ear of Wall- 
bridge interpreted the explosions of inar- 
ticulate sound. 

“Phew! listen to that! Two thousand, 
twenty-one hundred, twenty-one fifty. 
Great snakes! See her jump!” he cried. 
“Decker’s getting it.” 

My heart sank. Doddridge Knapp 
must have smothered his brain once more 
in the Black Smoke, and was now paying 
the price of indulgence. And his plans 
of wealth were a sacrifice to the wild and 
criminal scheme into which he had entered 
in his contest against the Unknown. I 
saw the wreck of fortune engulf Mrs. 
Knapp and Luella, and groaned in spirit. 
Then a flash of hope shot through me. 
Luella Knapp, the heiress to millions, was 
beyond my dreams, but Luella Knapp, 
the daughter of a ruined speculator, 
would not be too high a prize for a poor 
man to set his eyes upon. 

The clang of the gong recalled me 
from the reverie that had shut out the de- 
tails of the scene before me. 
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“There! Did you hear that?” groaned 
Wallbridge. “Omega closes at two thou- 
sand six hundred and Decker takes every 
trick. Oh, why didn’t you have me on the 
floor out there? By the great horn spoon, 
I’d ’a’ had every share of that stock, and 
wouldn’t ’a’ paid more than half as much 
for it, neither.” 

I sighed and turned, sick at heart, to 
meet the King of the Street as he shoul- 
dered his way from the floor. 

There was not a trace of his misfortune 
to be read in his face. But Decker, the 
victor, moved away like a man oppressed, 
pale, staggering, half-fainting, as though 
the nervous strain had brought him to the 
edge of collapse. 

Doddridge Knapp made his way to the 
doors and signed me to follow him, but 
spoke no word until we stood beside the 
columns that guard the entrance. 

“That was warm work,” said Dodd- 
ridge Knapp after a moment’s halt. 

“TI was very sorry to have it turn out 
so,” I said. 

A grim smile passed over his face. 

“T wasn’t,” he growled good-humored- 
ly. “I thought it was rather neatly 
done.” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“Oh, I forgot that I hadn’t seen you,” 
he continued. “And like enough I 
shouldn’t have told you if I had. The 
truth is, I found a block of four thou- 
sand shares on Saturday night, and made 
a combination with them.” 

“Then the mine is yours?” 

“The directors will be.” 

“But you were buying shares this 
morning.” 

“A mere optical illusion, Wilton. I 
was in fact a seller, for I had shares to 
spare.” 

“Tt was a very good imitation.” 

“T don’t wonder you were taken in, my 
boy. Decker was fooled to the tune of 
about a million dollars this morning. I 


thought it was rather neat for a clean- 
” 


up 


I thought so, too, and the King of the 
Street smiled at my exclamations over his 
cleverness. But my congratulations were 
cut short as a small dark man pressed his 
way to the corner where we stood, and 
whispered in Doddridge Knapp’s ear. 

“Was he sure?” asked the King of the 
Street. 

“Those were his exact words.” 

“When was this?” 

“Not five minutes ago.” 

“Run to Caswell’s. Tell him to wait 
for me.” 

The messenger darted off and we fol- 
lowed briskly. Caswell, I found, was an 
attorney, and we were led at once to the 
inner office. 

“Come in with me,” said my employer. 
“T expect I shall need you, and it will save 
explanations.” 

The lawyer was a tall, thin man, with 
chalky, expressionless features, but his 
eyes gave life to his face with their keen, 
almost brilliant, vision. 

“Decker’s playing the joker,” said the 
King of the Street. “I’ve beaten him in 
the market, but he’s going to make a last 
play with the directors. There’s a meet- 
ing called for twelve-thirty. They are 
going to give him a two years’ contract 
for milling, and they talk of declaring 
twenty thousand shares of my stock in- 
valid.” 

“How many directors have you got?” 

“Two—Barber and myself. Decker 
thinks he has Barber.” 

“Then you want an injunction?” 

“Ves,” 

The lawyer looked at his watch. 

“The meeting is at twelve-thirty. H’m. 
You’ll have to hold them for half an hour 
—maybe an hour.” 

“Make it half an hour,” growled Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. “Just remember that time 
is worth a thousand dollars a second till 
that injunction is served.” 

He went out without another word, and 
there was a commotion of clerks as we 


left. 
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“How’s your nerve, Wilton?” inquired 
the King of the Street calmly. “Are you 
ready for some hot work?” 

“Quite ready.” 

“Have you a revolver about you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Very good. I don’t want you to kill 
any one, but it may come in handy as an 
evidence of your good intentions.” 

He led the way to California Street be- 
low Sansome, where we climbed a flight of 
stairs and went down a hall to a glass door 
that bore the gilt and painted letters, 
“Omega Mining Co., J. D. Storey, 
Pres’t.” 

“There’s five minutes to spare,” said 
my employer. “He may be alone.” 

A stout, florid man, with red side- 
whiskers and a general air of good living, 
sat by an over-shadowing desk in the 
handsome office, and looked sourly at us 
as we entered. He was not alone, for a 
young man could be seen in a side room 
that was lettered “Secretary’s Office.” 

“Ah, Mr. Knapp,” he said, bowing 
deferentially to the millionaire, and rub- 
bing his fat red hands. “Can I do any- 
thing for you to-day?” 

“T reckon so, Storey. Let me introduce 
you to Mr. Wilton, one of our coming di- 
rectors.” 

I had an inward start at this informa- 
tion, and Mr. Storey regarded me unfa- 
vorably. We professed ourselves charmed 
to see each other. 

“T suppose it was an oversight that you 
didn’t send me a notice of the directors’ 
meeting,” said Doddridge_ Knapp. 

Mr. Storey turned very red, and the 
King of the Street said in an undertone: 
“Just lock that door, Wilton.” 

“It must have been sent by mail,” stam- 
mered Storey. “Hi, there! young man, 
what are you doing?” he exclaimed, 
jumping to his feet as I turned the key 
in the lock. “Open that door again!” 

“No you don’t, Storey,” came the fierce 
growl from the throat of the Wolf. 
“Your game is up.” 

“The devil it is! cried Storey, making 


a dash past Doddridge Knapp and wang 
with a rush straight for me. 

“Stop him!” roared my eatin 

I sprang forward and grappled Mr. 
Storey, but I found him rather a large 
contract, for I had to favor my left arm. 


Then he suddenly turned limp and rolled — 


to the floor, his head thumping noisily on 
a corner of the desk. 

Doddridge Knapp coolly laid a hard 
rubber ruler down on the desk, and I rec- 
ognized the source of Mr. Storey’s dis- 
comfiture. 

“I reckon he’s safe for a bit,” he 
growled. “Hullo, what’s this?” 

I noted a very pale young man in the 
doorway of the secretary’s office, appar- 
ently doubtful whether he should attempt 
to raise an alarm or hide. 

“You go back in your room and mind 
your own business, Dodson,” said the 
King of the Street. “Go!” he growled 
fiercely, as the young man still hesitated. 
“You know I can make or break you.” 

The young man disappeared, and I 
closed and locked the door on him. 

“There they come,” said I, as steps 
sounded in the hall. 

“Stand by the door and keep them out,” 
whispered my employer. “I'll see that 
Storey doesn’t get up. Keep still now. 
“very minute we gain is worth ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

I took station by the door as the knob 
was tried. More steps were heard, and the 
knob was tried again. Then the door was 
shaken and picturesque comments were 
made on the dilatory president. 

There were thumps and kicks on the 
door, and at last a voice roared: 

“What are you waiting for? Break it 
in.” 

A crash followed, and the ground- glass 
upper section of the door fell in frag- 
ments. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” I said, 
as a man put his hand through the open- 
ing. “This revolver is loaded, and the first 
man to come through there will get a little 
cold lead in him.” 
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There was a pause and then a storm of 
oaths. + 

“Get in there!” cried Decker’s voice 
from the rear. “What are you afraid of ?” 

“He’s got a gun.” 

“Well, get in, three or four of you at 
once. He can’t shoot you all.” 

This spirited advice did not seem to find 
favor with the front-rank men, and the 
enemy retired for consultation. At last a 
messenger came forward. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“T want you to keep out.” 

“Who is he?” asked Decker’s voice. 

“There’s another one there,” cried 
another voice. “Why, it’s Doddridge 
Knapp!” 

Decker made use of some language not 
intended for publication, and there was 
whispering for a few minutes, followed by 
silence. 

I looked at Doddridge Knapp, sitting 
grim and unmoved, counting the minutes 
till the injunction should come. Suddenly 
a man bounded through the broken upper 
section of the door, tossed by his com- 
panions, and I found myself in a grapple 
before I could raise my revolver. 

We went down on the floor together, 
and I had a confused notion that the door 
swung open and four or five others rushed 
into the room. 

I squirmed free from my opponent, and 
sprang to my feet in time to see the whole 
pack around Doddridge Knapp. 

The King of the Street sat calm and 
forceful with a revolver in his hand, and 
all had halted, fearing to go farther. 

“Don’t come too close, gentlemen,” 
growled the Wolf. 

Then I saw one of the men raise a six- 
shooter to aim at the defiant figure that 
faced them. I gave a spring and with one 
blow laid the man on the floor. There was 
a flash of fire as he fell, and a deafening 
noise was in my ears. Men all about me 
were striking at me. I scarcely felt their 
blows as I warded them off and returned 
them, for I was half-mad with the des- 
perate sense of conflict against odds. But 
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at last I felt myself seized in an iron grip, 
and in a moment was seated beside Dodd- 
ridge Knapp on the desk. 

“The time is up,” he said. ‘There’s the 
sheriff and Caswell with the writ.” 

“T congratulate you,” I answered, my 
head still swimming, noting that the 
enemy had drawn back at the coming of 
reinforcements. 

“Good heavens, man, you’re hurt!” he 
cried, pointing to my left sleeve where a 
blood stain was spreading. The wound I 
had received in the night conflict at Liver- 
more had reopened in the struggle. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said I. “Just a 
scratch.” ~ 

“Here! get a doctor!” cried the King of 
the Street. “Gentlemen, the directors’ 
meeting is postponed, by order of court.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A VISION OF THE NIGHT 


“You are a very important person,” 
said Luella, smiling, yet with a most 
charming trace of anxiety under the smile. 

“What have I been doing now?” I 
asked. 

“That is what you are to tell me. Papa 
told us a little about your saving his life 
and his plans this morning, but he was so 
very short about it. Let me know the 
whole story from your own mouth. Was 
this the arm that was hurt?” 

I started to give a brief description of 
my morning’s adventure, but there was 
something in my listener’s face that called 
forth detail after detail, and her eyes 
kindled as I told the tale of the battle that 
won Omega in the stock Board, and the 
fight that rescued the fruits of victory in 
the office of the company. 

“There is something fine in it, after 
all,” she said when I was through. “There 
is something left of the spirit of the old 
adventurers and the knights. Oh, I wish 
I were a man! No, I don’t either. I’d 
rather be the daughter of a man—a real 
man—and I know I am that.” 


I thought of the Doddridge Knapp that 
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she did not know, and a pang of pity and 
sorrow wrenched my heart. 

She saw the look, and misinterpreted it. 

“You do not think, do you,” she said 
softly, “that I don’t appreciate your part 
in it? Indeed I do.” 

I took her hand, and she let it lie a mo- 
ment before she drew it away. 

“T think I am more than repaid,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, changing her tone 
to one of complete indifference. “Papa 
said he had made you a director.” 

“Yes,” I said, taking my cue from her 
manner. “I have the happiness to share 
the honor with three other dummies. Your 
father makes the fifth.” 

“How absurd!” laughed Luella. “Do 
you want to provoke me?” 

“Oh, of course, I mean that your father 
does the thinking, and—” 

“And you punch the head he points out 
to you, I suppose,” said Luella sarcas- 
tically. 

“Exactly,” I said. “And—” 

“Don’t mind me, Henry,” interrupted 
the voice of Mrs. Knapp. 

“But I must,” said I, giving her greet- 
ing. “What service do you require?” 

“Tell me what you have been doing.” 

“T have just been telling Miss Luella.” 

And what, may I ask?” 

“T was explaining this 
troubles.” 

“Oh, I heard a little of them from Mr. 
Knapp. Have you had any more of your 
adventures at Borton’s and other dread- 
ful places?” 

I glanced at Luella. She was leaning 
_ forward, her chin resting on her hand, and 
her eyes were fixed on me with close atten- 
tion. 

“T should like to hear of them, too,” 
she said. 

I considered a moment, and then, as I 
could see no reason for keeping silent, I 
gave a somewhat abridged account of my 
Livermore trip, omitting reference to the 
strange vagaries of the Doddridge Knapp 
who traveled by night. 


morning’s 
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“That was a dreadful danger you es- 
caped,” said Mrs. Knapp with a shudder. 
“T am thankful, indeed, to see you with us 
with no greater hurt.” 

Luella said nothing, but the look she 
gave me set my heart dancing in a way 
that all Mrs. Knapp’s praise could not. 

“T do hope this dreadful business will 
end soon,” said Mrs. Knapp. “Do you 
think this might be the last of it?” 

“No,” said I, remembering the note I 
had received from the Unknown on my re- 
turn, “there’s much more to be done.” 

“T hope you are ready for it,” said Mrs. 
Knapp, with a troubled look upon her 
face. 

“As ready as I ever shall be, I suppose,” 
I replied. “If the guardian angel who has 
pulled me through this far will hold on to 
his job, I'll do my part.” 

Mrs. Knapp raised a melancholy smile, 
but it disappeared at once, and she 
seemed to muse in silence, with no very 
pleasant thought on her mind. Twice or 
thrice I thought she wished to speak to me, 
but if so she changed her mind. 

I ventured a few observations that were 
intended to be jocose, but she answered in 
the monosyllables of preoccupation, and I 
turned to Luella. 

She gave back flashes of brightness, 
but I saw on her face the shadow of her 
mother’s melancholy, and I rose at an 
early hour to take my leave. 

“T wonder at you,” said Luella softly, 
as we stood alone for a moment. 

“You have little cause.” 

“What you have done is much. You 
have conquered difficulties.” 

I looked in her calm eyes, and my soul 
came to the surface. 

“I wish you might be proud of me,” I 
said. 

“I—I am proud of such a friend—ex- 
cept—” she hesitated. 

“Always an ‘except,’ ” I said half-bit- 


’ terly. 


“But you have promised to tell me—” 
“Some day. As soon as I may.” Under 
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her magnetic influence, I should have told 
her then had she urged me. And not until 


I was once more outside the house did I re- 


call how impossible it was that I could ever 
tell her. 

“Here’s some one to see you, sir,” said 
Owens, as I reached the walk and joined 
the guards I had left to wait for me. 

“Yes, sor, you’re wanted at Mother 
Borton’s in a hurry,” said another voice, 
and a man stepped forward. ‘“There’s the 
divil to pay !” 

I recognized the one-eyed man who had 
done me the service that enabled me to 
escape from Livermore. 

“Ah, Broderick, what’s the matter?” 

“T didn’t get no orders, sir, so I don’t 
know, but there was the divil’s own shindy 
in the height of progression when I left. 
And Mother Borton says I was to come 
hot-foot for you, and tell you to come with 
your men if ye valued your sowl.” 

“Ts she in danger?” 

“T reckon the thought was heavy on her 
mind, for her face was white with the ter- 
ror of it.” 

One of the men was sent to bring out 
such of my force as had returned, and I, 
with the two others, hurried on to Bor- 
ton’s. 

There was none of the sounds of riot I 
had expected to hear as we drew up before 
it. The lantern blinked outside with its 
invitation to manifold cheer within. 
Lights streamed through the window and 
the half-opened door, and quiet and order 
reigned. 

As I stepped to the walk I found the 
explanation of the change in the person of 
a policeman, who stood at the door. 

“Holy St. Peter! the cops is on!” whis- 
pered Broderick. 

I failed to share his trepidation in the 
presence of the representative of law and 
order, and stepped up to the policeman. 

“Has there been trouble here, officer?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, is it you, sor?” said Corson’s 
hearty voice. “I was wondering about. ye. 
Well, there has been a bit of a row here, 
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and there’s a power of broken heads to be 
mended. There’s wan man cut to pieces, 
and good riddance, for it’s Black Dick. 
I’m thinking it’s the morgue they’ll be 
taking him to, though it was for the re- 
ceiving hospital they started with him. It 
was a dandy row, and it was siventeen ar- 
rists we made.” 

“Where is Mother Borton?” 

*’The ould she-divil’s done for this time, 
I’m a-thinking. Whist, I forgot she was a 
friend of yours, sor.” 

“Where is she—at the receiving hos- 
pital? What is the matter with her?” 

“Aisy, aisy, sor. It may be nothing. 
She’s up stairs. A bit of a cut, they say. 
Here, Shaughnessy, look out for this 
door! I'll take ye up, sor.” 

We mounted the creaking stairs in the 
light of the smoky lamp that stood on the 
bracket, and Corson opened a door for me. 

A flickering candle played fantastic 
tricks with the furniture, sent shadows 
dancing over the dingy walls, and gave a 
weird touch to the two figures that bent 
over the bed in the corner. The figures 
straightened up at our entrance, and I 
knew them for the doctor and his assistant. 

“A friend of the lady, sor,” whispered 
Corson. 

The doctor looked at me in some sur- 
prise, but merely bowed. 

“Is she badly hurt?” I asked. 

“T’ve seen worse,” he answered in a low 
voice, “but—” and he completed the sen- 
tence by shrugging his shoulders, as 
though he had small hopes for his patient. 

Mother Borton turned her head on the 
pillow, and her gaunt face lighted up at 
the sight of me. Her eyes shone with a 
strange light of their own, like the eyes of 
a night-bird, and there was a fierce eager- 
ness in her look. 

“Eh, dearie, I knew you would come,” 
she cried. 

The doctor pushed his way to the bed- 
side. 

“T must insist that the patient be 
quiet,” he said with authority. 

“Be quiet?” cried Mother Borton. “Is 
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it for the likes of you that I’d be quiet. 
You white-washed tombstone raiser, you 
body-snatcher, do you think you’re the 
man to tell me to hold my tongue when I 
want to talk to a gentleman?” 

“Hush!” I said. “He means you well.” 

“You must lie quiet, or I’ll not be re- 
sponsible for the consequences,” said the 
doctor firmly. 

“T’ll talk as I please,” cried Mother 
Borton. “It’s my last wish, and I’ll have 
it. You tell me [’ll live an hour or two 
longer if I’m quiet, but I'll die as I’ve 
lived, a-doin’ as I please, and have my say 
as long as I’ve got breath to talk. Go out, 
now—all of you but this man. Go!” 

Mother Borton had raised herself upon 
one elbow; her face, flushed and framed 
in her gray and tangled hair, was working 
with anger; and her eyes were almost 
lurid as she sent fierce glances at one after 
another of the men about her. She pointed 
a skinny finger at the door, and each man 
as she cast her look upon him went out 
without a word. 

“Shut the door, honey,” she said quiet- 
ly, lying down once more with a satisfied 
smile. “That’s it. Now me and you can 
talk cozy-like.” 

“You’d better not talk. Perhaps you 
will feel more like it to-morrow.” 

“There won’t be any to-morrow for 
me,” growled Mother Borton. “I’ve seen 
enough of ’em carved to know when I’ve 
got the dose myself. Curse that knife!” 
and she groaned at a twinge of pain. 

“Who did it?” 

“Black Dick—curse his soul. And he’s 
roasting in hell for it this minute,” cried 
Mother Borton savagely. 

“Hush!” I said. “You mustn’t excite 
yourself. Can’t I get you a minister or a 
priest ?” 

Mother Borton spat out another string 
of oaths. 

“Priest or minister! Not for me! Not 
one has passed my door in all the time I’ve 
lived, and he’ll not do it to-night. What 
could he tell me that I don’t know already? 
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I’ve been on the road to hell for fifty 
years, and do you think the devil will let 
go his grip for a man that don’t know me? 
No, dearie ; your face is better for me than 
priest or minister, and I want you to close 
my eyes and see that I’m buried decent. 
Maybe you’ll remember Mother Borton 
for something more than a vile old woman ~ 
when she’s gone.” 

“That I shall,” I exclaimed, touched by 
her tone, arid taking the hand that she 
reached out to mine. “Ill do anything 
you want, but don’t talk of dying. There’s 
many a year left in you yet.” 

“There’s maybe an hour left in me. But 
we must hurry. Tell me about your 
trouble—at Livermore, was it?” 

I gave her a brief account of the expe- 
dition and its outcome. Mother Borton 
listened eagerly, giving an occasional 
grunt of approval. 

“Well, honey; I was some good to ye, 
after all,” was her comment. 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“And you had a closer shave for your 
life than you think,” she continued. 
“Tom Terrill swore he’d kill ye, and it’s 
one of the miracles, sure, that he didn’t.” 

“Well, Mother Borton, Tom Terrill’s 
laid up in Livermore with a broken head, 
and I’m safe here with you, ready to serve 
you in any way that a man may.” 

“Safe—safe?” mused Mother Borton, 
an absent look coming over her skinny 
features, as though her mind wandered. 
Then she turned to me impressively. 
“You'll never be safe till you change your ° 
work and your name. You’ve shut your 
ears to my words while I’m alive, but 
maybe you'll think of ’em when I’m in my 
coffin. I tell you now, my boy, there’s 
murder and death before you. Do you 
hear? Murder and death.” 

She sank back on her pillow and gazed 
at me with a wearied light in her eyes and 
a sibyl look on her face. 

“I think I understand,” I said gently. 
“T have faced them and I ought to know 
them.” 
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“Then you’ll—you’ll quit your job— 
you'll be yourself?” 

“I can not. I must go on.” 

“And why?” 

“My friend—his work—his murderer.” 

“Have you got the man who murdered 
Henry Wilton?” 

nad lo.” 

“Have you got a man who will give a 
word against—against—you know who?” 

“T have not a scrap of evidence against 
any one but the testimony of my own 
eyes,” I was compelled to confess. 

“And you can’t use it—you dare not 
use it. Now I'll tell you, dearie, I know 
the man as killed Henry Wilton.” 

“Who was it?” I cried, startled into 
eagerness. 

“It was Black Dick—the cursed scoun- 
drel that’s done for me. Oh!” she groaned 
in pain. 

“Maybe Black Dick struck the blow, 
but I know the man that stood behind him, 
and paid him, and protected him, and I’ll 
see him on the gallows before I die.” 

“Hush,” cried Mother Borton, trem- 
bling. “If he should hear you! Your 
throat will be cut yet, dearie, and I’m to 
blame. Drop it, dearie, drop it. The boy 
is nothing to you. Leave him go. Take 
your own name and get away. This is no 
place for you. When I’m gone there will 
be no one to warn ye. You'll be killed. 
You'll be killed.” 

Then she moaned, but whether from 
pain of body or mind I could not guess. 

“Never you fear. I'll take care of my- 
self,” I said cheerily. 

She looked at me mournfully. “I am 
killed for ye, dearie.” 

I started, shocked at this news. 

“There,” she continued slowly, “I 
didn’t mean to let you know. But they 
thought I had told ye.” 

“Then I have two reasons instead of 


one for holding to my task,” I said sol- 
emnly. “I have two friends to avenge.” 

“You'll make the third yourself,” 
groaned Mother Borton, “unless they put 
a knife into Barkhouse, first, and then 
you’ll be the fourth belike.” 

“‘Barkhouse—do you know where he is?” 

*“*He’s in the Den—on Davis Street, you 
know. I was near forgetting to tell ye. 
Send your men to get him to-night, for 
he’s hurt and like to die. They may have 
to fight. No,—don’t leave me now.” 

“T wasn’t going to leave you.” 

Mother Borton put her hand to her 
throat as though she choked, and was si- 
lent for a moment. Then she continued: 

“T’ll be to blame if I don’t tell you—I 
must tell you. Are you listening?” 

Her voice came thick and strange, 
and her eyes wandered anxiously about, 
searching the heavy shadows with a look 
of growing fear. 

The candle burned down till it guttered 
and flickered in its pool of melted tallow, 
and the shadows it threw upon wall and 
ceiling seemed instinct with an impish life 
of their own, as though they were dark 
spirits from the pit come to mock the final 
hours of the life that was ebbing away 
before me. 

“T am listening,” I replied. 

“You must know—you must—know,— 
I must tell you. The boy—the woman 
is—" 

On a sudden Mother Borton sat bolt up- 
right in bed, and a shriek, so long, so 
shrill, so freighted with terror, came from 
her lips that I shrank from her and trem- 
bled, faint with the horror of the place. 

“They come—there they come!” she 
cried, and, throwing up her arms, she fell 
back on the bed. 

The candle shot up into flame, sputtered 
an instant, and was gone. And I was alone 
with the darkness and the dead. 





[To BE CONCLUDED] 
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WHAT IS THE RICH MAN’S DUTY? 





By The Right Reverend Samuel Fallows, D. D. 


HE rich men referred to in this ar- 
‘| tee are the ones included in the mil- 

lionaire and multimillionaire class. 
These millionaires are “the storm center” 
of the Republic, which can not be smiled 
away nor joked away nor indifferently or 
haughtily waved away. Many of these 
rich men are charitable to a certain extent. 
Many of them have gained their wealth 
by what are termed legitimate methods. 
A prominent writer has said of others, 
“they are worse than any pirate flying the 
black flag on the high seas.” 

An anonymous author, signing himself 
“X,” has written an article entitled, “An 
Appeal to Our Millionaires,” in the June 
number of the North American Review. 
The editor says the writer is “the most 
profound philosopher living in the United 
States.” It is a ringing demand on exces- 
sively wealthy men to show their inherent 
right to accumulate vast possessions and 
to use them at their own will and pleasure. 
He divides roughly the American people 
into three classes. First: Those who have 
much more money than is good for them. 
Second: Those who perhaps have as much 
money as is good for them. Third: Those 
who have much less than is good for them. 
The first class is numerically small. The 
second class is larger, but still small. The 
third class is vastly larger than both put 
together. 


This division is in harmony with the 
startling figures given by Dr. Spahr in 
his volume on “The Present Distribution 
of Wealth in the United States.” Of 
course there can not be absolute accuracy 
in his estimate, but they are the most re- 
liable yet given to the country. 

Out of a total of thirteen million five 
hundred thousand families, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand, or less than one 
per cent., own thirty-two billion eight 
hundred and eighty million dollars— 
more than one-half of the aggregate | 
wealth of the country. One million three 
hundred and sixty-two thousand five hun- 
dred families, or ten per cent., own nine- 
teen billion three hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars. These may be termed the 
middle class. The savings deposits, which 
are dwelt upon so fervently as indicating 
the great average wealth of the American 
people, come largely from this class. 
These deposits are reinforced to a slight 
extent by the next class that is termed 
poor, of which four million seven hundred 
and sixty-two thousand five hundred fami- 
lies, or thirty-eight per cent., own seven 
billion eight hundred million dollars. The 
very poor, who own nothing, constitute 
over fifty per cent. of the whole number. 

Eighty-eight per cent. of all the Amer- 
ican families thus owning only about 
thirteen per cent. of the aggregate wealth 
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of the country, very naturally draw up a 
terrific indictment against this economic 
order of things and are filled with conse- 
quent unrest and discontent. They may 
admit what the labor statistics of the Gov- 
ernment have just shown, that for the 
past year or two there has been an in- 
crease of wages and that the purchasing 
power of money is a trifle higher than 
during the last decade. They may ac- 
quiesce in the fact that the best time in 
the history of the nation is now, and that 
general prosperity prevails. But they af- 
firm that the few have been piling up 
riches in a far greater ratio than ever be- 
fore and out of all proportion to what the 
vast army of labor has been receiving. If 
the poor have not been growing poorer, 
the rich have certainly been growing 
richer and have been putting a greater 
distance between themselves and the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple. 

We are proving what Professor Cairnes, 
a cautious and conservative writer of pro- 
nounced ability on social themes, main- 
tains, “that through the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth the tendency of industrial 
progress will lead inevitably to a condi- 
tion when the rich will be growing richer, 
and the poor at least relatively poorer.” 

Some of the most eminent thinkers and 
teachers, poets and scholars, statesmen 
and religious leaders of the nation and the 
world have voiced the popular feeling re- 
garding the flagrant injustice and posi- 
tive menace to society in this unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Professor Thorold Rogers tells the la- 
borers that “‘on the whole they are in the 
right, when under the impression that the 
greater part of the misery they see is the 
direct product of the laws, enacted and 
maintained in the interest of particular 
classes.” 

Dr. Schaeffle avers that “the unlimited 
sway of capitalism offers a wide-spread 
and fruitful field for the growth of im- 
moral instincts.” 


Mommsen, the leading German histo- 
rian, teaches that “riches and misery in 
close league drove the Italians out of 
Italy and filled the Peninsula partly with 
swarms of slaves, partly with awful si- 
lence.” Then, referring to conditions 
among us, he says: “Not until the dragon 
seed of North America ripens will the 
world have again similar fruits to reap.” 

Mr. Wayne McVeagh, in the North 
American Review for last July, asserts 
that we are face to face with grave and 
far-reaching problems. He raises the im- 
portant question whether gigantic for- 
tunes in themselves, or in their methods 
of acquisition, are not such “serious ob- 
stacles to the contentment and peace and 
healthy growth of the community as to 
call for abatement.” 

Lange forcibly maintains that “the 
wealth and power of individuals break 
down all the barriers of law and morals.” 
“The hopelessly poor will just as easily 
hate the law as the overrich despise it.” 
“The belief in a coming general and 
mighty revolution is widely spread and 
deeply rooted.” Along with the unrest 
and discontent is the civic awakening 
against the wrongs committed, which, as 
Governor Folk says, “springs from the 
moral sense of the people.” The public 
conscience is outraged and demands a 
remedy. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie contributed to 
the general discussion two notable articles 
on “The Gospel of Wealth,” in 1889. 
These have been republished quite lately 
and thus express the author’s most ma- 
ture opinion regarding the distribution of 
fortunes. He avers that “the man who 
dies rich is disgraced,” and states the 
three ways in which surplus wealth can be 
disposed of: “It can be left to the fami- 
lies of the decedents, or it can be be- 
queathed for public purposes, or, finally, 
it can be administered by its possessors 
during their lives.” 

He earnestly contends that it is mis- 
guided affection which leads men to leave 
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large fortunes to their children. He says: 
“There are instances of millionaires’ sons, 
unspoiled by wealth, who, being rich, still 
perform great services to the community. 
Such are the very salt of the earth, as 
valuable as, unfortunately, they are rare.” 

The mischief Satan finds for idle rich 
hands to do far transcends that of the idle 
poor hands. The proof of Mr. Carnegie’s 
statement regarding the sons of wealthy 
men is found in their shameful actions re- 
peatedly trumpeted abroad by the press. 
Max Nordau could write a volume con- 
taining the record of the vain display of 
riches, the debauchery, the open violation 
of social decency, the vices and the 
heinous crimes of the young perverts and 
degenerates of wealthy American families 
during the last few years. Physical, moral 
and spiritual bankrupts, they have been 
bringing down the gray hairs of fathers 
and mothers with sorrow to the grave. 
Surely, as the great steel-master affirms, 
“The thoughtful man must say, ‘I would 
as soon leave my son a curse as the 
almighty dollar.’ ” 

Mr. Carnegie disapproves the leaving 
of fortunes to be distributed after death. 
He thus condemns Russell Sage for 
hoarding to the very last his great wealth 
and leaving to an aged and honored wife 
its distribution, presumably for charity. 
Mr. Sage can not be classed with the rich 
men who have made a vulgar ostentation 
of their wealth, and by flaunting it in the 
face of the community in riotous and lux- 
urious living have roused its indignation 
and contempt. But as our multi-million- 
aire critic states, “there is no grace” in 
such a gift. The brain and hands that 
won the fortune, directed by a heart beat- 
ing with sympathy for mankind, should 
have relieved his widow of the tremendous 
responsibility thrown upon her. I know 
of no parallel in history where “the 
weaker vessel” has been so deliberately 
subjected to such an unnatural pressure. 
And it may be, if litigation shall ensue, 
that she will never be able to distribute a 


single dollar, and the Scriptural declara- 
tion be fulfilled in the case of the veteran 
Wall Street operator, “He heapeth up 
riches and knoweth not who shall gather 
them.” 

Mr. Carnegie holds that if a man will 
die rich, then a graded inheritance tax 
should be levied upon his possessions. He 
says: “By taxing estates heavily at death 
the State marks its condemnation of the 
selfish millionaire’s unworthy life.” The 
great iron magnate approves the raising 
of the per cent. of taxes on inheritances 
until at least 


“The other half 
Comes to the private coffers of the 
State.” 


It must be distinctly understood that the 
legislatures of the country have the su- 
preme right thus to tax and limit and dis- 
tribute the fortunes of its citizens. To 
raise the cry of socialism in such a case is 
nonsensical, If the statutes regarding the 
leaving of property at death were repealed 
every dollar would go into the public 
treasury. 

Daniel Webster said in his Plymouth 
Rock oration: “The freest Government, 
if it could exist, would not long be accept- 
able if the tendency of the laws was to 
create a rapid accumulation of property 
in a few hands and to render the great 
mass of the people penniless.” 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of Eng- 
land, declared that “the mode or measure 
of one’s enjoyment of the common stock 
of the State, if it injures the State, can 
no more be defended and will no more be 
endured by a free people than any other 
public mischief or nuisance.” 

President Roosevelt has just called the 
attention of the nation to this evil of large 
fortunes and suggested mildly as a partial 
remedy graduated taxes on inheritances. 

Secretary Taft, in his recent address 
before the professors and students of Yale 
University, declared that “the enormous 
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accumulation of money in the hands of in- 
dividuals has reached such a point that it 
will be wise to discourage its continuance 
by a heavy inheritance tax or other meth- 
ods.” 

As an evolutionary and not a revolu- 
tionary plan I would suggest that a grad- 
uated tax be levied on all estates, begin- 
ning with those estimated at one hundred 
thousand dollars. For that amount the 
tax should be five per cent. A sliding scale 
up to ten per cent. should be followed for 
all estates reaching one million dollars. 
One per cent. should be charged for each 
additional hundred thousand, up to fifty 
per cent. on five millions, sixty per cent. 
on ten millions, and up to ninety per cent. 
on a hundred millions and over. No harm 
could accrue to any one if this plan were 
adopted. It would not be a tax levied on 
business, but only on accumulations actu- 
ally left at death. Such a tax would not 
fall heavily on anybody, as it would be 
precisely in proportion to the size of the 
estate. In the case of billionaires the tax 
perhaps ought to be ninety-five per cent., 
because the inheritance of fifty millions 
left after the tax had been paid would be 
the limit public policy should approve. 

We may apply the canons of “The Gos- 
pel of Wealth” to some very rich men who 
have recently passed away. The first one 
condemns them because they died rich, and 
thus were in disgrace. On the demise of 
Marshall Field eight millions were left to 
the Field Museum, to be void unless the 
city of Chicago furnished a suitable site 
within six years; one hundred thousand 
dollars was to be distributed among three 
hundred people who had been with his firm 
for twenty-five years, another one hun- 
dred thousand dollars among other em- 
ployes and servants, and one hundred 
thousand dollars among four Chicago 
charities, besides which nothing of con- 
sequence was bequeathed for the public 
good. 

The great portion of the estate, valued 
variously from one hundred and fifty to 


two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
was tied up for accumulation for forty 
years, and was to be given to two grand- 
children, Marshall Field III and Henry 
Field. 

The second canon was violated in the 
bestowal of this enormous sum on these 
grandchildren, to be used by them at the 
end of forty years. The present value is 
estimated at a hundred millions of dollars. 
Such an Atlas of wealth can not be a 
blessing to its recipients. By the graded 
tax rule, seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five millions should have reverted 
to the state of Illinois. On my plan of 
gradation, from ninety to one hundred 
and thirty millions should have been sub- 
ject to the state authorities. 

In the same “disgraced” category is 
Charles T. Yerkes, whose estate was pro- 
bated at fifty millions of dollars. Noth- 
ing, I believe, has been heard of regarding 
any charitable bequests in his will. Illi- 
nois should be richer by seven and a half 
to ten millions of dollars from his hold- 
ings. 

Death has just added still another to 
the list of these “disgraced” millionaires. 
Daniel P. Wesson, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has left an estate estimated at 
fifty millions of dollars, made principally 
out of his great manufactory of warlike 
implements. What the disposition of his 
fortune will be is not known at the time of 
writing this article. The treasury of 
Massachusetts ought to be enriched sev- 
eral millions of dollars from it. 

It is said that fifty men in Pittsburg 
alone are worth fifty million dollars each. 
Then, if these men do not follow their 
fellow townsman’s advice, and distribute 
their money wisely before death, Pennsyl- 
vania ought to receive at least a billion of 
dollars for the people’s welfare. 

The rich man’s duty is first generously 
to care for those who, by their labor, 
united with his skill, have created his 
wealth. That duty is not discharged when 
current wages simply have been paid. It 
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certainly is not done when the lowest-paid 
laborers of Europe have been imported by 
the scores of thousands for work in our 
mines and manufactories to bring down 
the wages of American workingmen al- 
most to starvation point. 

I found by a personal investigation of 
the anthracite coal region during the 
memorable strike of 1902 that one hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand workers 
were employed in the mines. One of the 
great coal presidents claimed, in my inter- 
view with him, that his company was pay- 
ing one dollar and eighty-nine cents a day 
to twenty-seven thousand ordinary miners, 
and that this was a just if not a generous 
wage. I afterward ascertained that the 
men worked about one hundred and ninety 
days only. The remaining one hundred 
and twenty thousand miners were paid at 
the same rate. 

The toiling producer was, therefore, 
getting on an average but about seven 
dollars and five cents per week, or a little 
less than one dollar and one cent per 
day to spend on himself, his wife and chil- 
dren. 

From a careful examination of condi- 
tions during the great stockyards strike 
in Chicago, in 1904, I found that the 
large host of men employed were receiv- 
ing on an average from five dollars to 
seven dollars per week, and when working 
full time, from eight dollars to nine dol- 
lars only per week. Their domestic sur- 
roundings were of the most- uninviting 
character and a shame to Christian men. 

Within a radius of three miles from my 
own home are thousands of workingmen 
who do not receive more than a dollar and 
a half a day. The majority, as in the 
anthracite and stockyards regions, have 
wives and a varying number of children 
to support. The wife, burdened with do- 
mestic cares, has to labor to eke out the 
scanty family income. At the very earliest 
age the children, with but little more than 
a third-grade education, have to seek em- 
ployment. 


If the huts and tumble-down tenements 
of these people, ill-ventilated, unsanitary, 
with contracted rooms, sometimes crowded 
each one with four and five and even six 
persons, young and old—if these huts 
were put around any stately structure 
dedicated to education, philanthropy or 
religion which had been erected and en- 
dowed out of the profits of the business 
carried on with such conditions, would not 
the dispassionate observer declare that it 
would be infinitely better to put the money 
first into the living temples God Himself 
had built and Christ the Master of us all 
had consecrated, then into homes fit for 
human beings to live in, and afterward 
into buildings for the general benefit? 

Marshall Field probably employed in 
later years fourteen or fifteen thousand 
persons annually, at wages from six dol- 
lars a week upward. Almost the whole 
amount of money he had invested in real 
estate, mines, stocks and bonds came from 
the profits of his stores. Had he made 
provision for the disbursing of ten or 
even twenty millions of dollars among his 
lowest-paid and _ highest-salaried em- 
ployes, he would have done a simple act of 
justice. 

I have been told that one of the largest’ 
manufacturing firms of Chicago distrib- 
uted one year nearly three millions of dol- 
lars among its working force over and 
above the regular wages. Another has 
distributed, year by year, amounts vary- 
ing from seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of profits. In other parts of the 
country, and notably in England, the 
same plan obtains. It may be that still 
larger amounts could be given to the 
workingmen, and yet enough be left to the 
employer, after the interest on the capital 
invested and the salary for the manage- 
ment had been paid, for accumulation for 
his family and for devotion to various 
public benefits. 

Daniel P. Wesson should have followed 
the example of these manufacturers. and 
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distributed in like manner several millions 
of dollars among the operatives in his em- 
ploy, and the remainder of his profits 
should have gone for the welfare of the 
people and the protection of his house- 
hold. No “Black Hand” would then have 
been lifted in threat against his million- 
dollar residence, and many honorable 
years might have been his on the earth. 

It would be impossible to tell how many 
individuals were directly concerned in con- 
tributing to the riches of Charles T. 
Yerkes and Russell Sage. Such wealth, 
therefore, should be largely consecrated 
to the general good. 

It may be difficult for John D. Rocke- 
feller to find out the names of the large 
number of people who have been directly 
wronged by the methods of the Standard 
Oil Company. It would richly pay him to 
employ an army of experts to hunt these 
folk up and gladden them by the gener- 
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ous gifts of a righteous restitution. But 
if Mr. Rockefeller is to be hereafter in- 
cluded in the “disgraced” class, then nine 
hundred and fifty millions of his estate 
should be devoted to the public interests. 

Should not rich Christian employers all 
over the land follow in the footsteps of 
these Chicago manufacturers? Should 
not our princely merchants begin now to 
distribute their surplus among their em- 
ployes, and not die among the “disgraced” 
rich? A distinguished Philadelphian wrote 
me: “If I were John Wanamaker, after 
deducting the interest on my capital and 
taking a salary commensurate with my 
services, I would devise some plan whereby 
the employes could share pro rata in the 
profits of the business.” A few such con- 
spicuous examples would marvelously help 
in the solution of the problem of the dis- 
tribution of wealth and tend to quiet 
stern voices crying for ballot rule. 


OF THY GREAT MERCY 
By Caroline McCormick 


ORD let me live to labor in Thy field, 

Not as an hireling, grudging Thee Thy right, 
But rather joyously and with the might 

Of my whole soul, as one who sees revealed 

His certain task, nor questions if it yield 

Due recompense, be counted great or slight, 

Win praise or censure in the world’s warped sight, 
Being for him a beacon and a shield. 


And prove my stint of service what it may, 
Or most or least, I ask but strength to meet 
Unswerved whatever fortune marks my day 
Until to Thee I render it complete. 

Then lest the evening find me idly by, 

Of Thy great mercy grant me Lord, to die. 























FIND THE HERO 
A NOVELETTE IN TWO PARTS 


By Anne Warner 


AUTHOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND MRS. LATHROP,” ETC. 


Hero Numser Two 


Stowell sat in his private office, drawing 

up an intricate will and his eyebrows 
at the same time. Two weeks had not ma- 
terially altered either the appearance or 
the disposition of the gentleman. He was 
as straight and as tall and as dark as ever 
and his mustache still swooped to right 
and left and his inclination was still to 
fight with men and for women—particu- 
larly for one woman. He felt vexed just 
now, partly because the drawing up of 
the will was something which he disliked 
to do and partly because Geddes was not 
there to do it. 

Then the office-boy announced Mlle. 
Trouville and his employer damned him 
and told him to show her in. 

Mlle. Trouville, shown in, curtsied and 
shook. 

“Oh, Meestare Ztovalle,” she began, in 
a voice that not only reflected but also 
presaged tears, “who keen ’elp me, eef he 
be not you?” 

To this clear and definite exposition of 
why she had come to worry him, Stowell 
turned a fairly deaf ear. 

““T am gone from Meesees Clarke in zee 
deepes’ deesgrace.” 

“Oh, you are the French companion 
there, are you?” he said, with a slight in- 
terest. 

“T was, Monsieur; I was. Boot to-day 
—what meesfortune! quel malheur! As a 
result, be’old me.” 

He beheld her. 

“An’ I zeek you io ask vun favvor— 
vun favvor.” 

Stowell looked hopelessly stony. 


|: was perhaps a fortnight later that 


““Meestare Ztovalle, I ask eef you keen 
giv’ me zee address ov zat zweet—zweet 
yoong geentleman who haz inherit zee 
milleeon.” 

If the lawyer had been more than indif- 
ferent in his reception of his fair visitor 
he made it all up by the way in which he 
whirled in his revolving chair when he 
heard these last words. His black eyes 
flew open, his under jaw dropped slightly, 
his two hands closed hard upon his chair 
arms and he looked at the poor mam’selle 
as if she might be a nihilist or a mad dog. 

“What young man?” he stammered. 

“Monsieur, pardone. It is zat eef you 
know you veel veesh to zay nozzing. Zat 
I comprenne. Boot I em zafe. I haf 
zwear—” 

“Who told you such a yarn?” Stowell 
said, getting command of himself with a 
choke and a twist; “I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“Tt vuz here, in zat offeez out zare—” 
she pointed. He gripped his chair afresh. 

“He was joking,” he said, harshly, 
—“or, no—wait—I’ll tell you—” he 
paused and frowned and then he damned 
himself internally for having believed her. 

“There’s nothing in it—” he began 
hastily — recollected himself — frowned 
afresh—swore afresh and then: 

“Have you said anything about it to 
any one?” he demanded, eying her 
sharply. 

“Monsieur, I haf zwear zat I veel not 
to eem. It vuz boot a zekond. I am 
koom, ve spik, I hear Meesees Clarke ees 
expect here—I vly—zat is all.” 

Stowell almost groaned. 
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Of course—of course it might have been 
that— 

But was there ever such an idiotic pro- 
ceeding ! 

“You told Miss Clarke?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“T tol’ no vun; I haf zwear.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes and 
gave his mustache ends a vigorous twitch. 

“Perhaps he had been drinking,” he 
thought,—“‘and yet I never knew him to 
drink, either. Are you sure that you did 
not tell Miss Clarke?” he said aloud, look- 
ing piercingly at the little French woman. 

“Monsieur, I haf zwear.” 

Stowell put his hand in his breast 
pocket and drew out his check book. 
There seemed to be nothing else to do. 

“You say you have left your place and 
are in trouble?” he asked. 

“Oh, oui, Monsieur,” her eyes were 
riveted on the check book. 

“T can not give you that address for 
many reasons, but if you will continue to 
keep the word which you gave him I will 
give you a check for twenty-five dollars. 
Is it a bargain?” 

Her eyes watered. 

“Twenty-fiv’ — oh, Monsieur!” — she 
clasped her hands in a bewilderment of 
joy. 

“You are to speak of this to no 
one?” 

“To no vun.” 

‘And you are not to trouble me again.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, c’est entendu. Ven 
Mademoiselle ees married I go aggen to 
’er. Oontil zen I fin’? work. Merci, mille 
fois.” 

Stowell wrote the check. 

“He ees well?” she asked, rising as she 
saw the signature dashing across the blue 
paper. 

“Yes, he is well. Good afternoon.” 

He handed her the paper and watched 
her bestow it in her black satin reticule. 
Then when she was gone he took an agi- 
tated turn up and down the room. 

“He must have been drinking,” he mur- 


mured, pulling heavily at his mustache; 
“of course, he must have been drinking! 
And yet I never suspected him of such a 
thing. To tell that odd little creature, 
too, of all the people in the world. What 
object can he have had? But then, of 
course he must have been drinking!” 

He sat down and attempted to continue 
upon his work, but it was quite impossible. 

“Tt doesn’t really matter so much,” he 
exclaimed, pushing back his chair and 
reaching for a cigar. “It will all be out 
soon anyway, but he knew how important 
secrecy was then—and yet he told her. 
Oh, I can’t think it of him. He is too— 
what is it?” 

The last three words were addressed to 
a clerk who said Mrs. Clarke was anxious 
to speak to Mr. Stowell. 

“Mr. Clarke?” 

“No, sir; Mrs. Clarke.” 

‘Show her in here.” 

Mrs. Clarke was shown in. Two weeks 
had changed nothing about her either— 
except her clothes. Stowell rose and gave 
her a seat. He was surprised as to why 
she should call, because she had never done 
so before except when Mr. Clarke had 
come first and she was out on his trail. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, 
courteously,—for Geddes was his friend 
as well as his partner and she was the 
mother of the girl whom Geddes loved. 

Mrs. Clarke was evidently as full of 
something as her dress was full of her. 
She was panting a little from the whiski- 
ness of the rise in the lift, and her manner 
was a trifle mysterious. 

“Do shut the door tight,” she said— 
and the lawyer rose and obeyed. When 
he was back in his seat opposite her she 
coughed and clasped her hands. 

“T know you’re surprised,” she began. 

He couldn’t deny it, so he merely 
smiled. 

“Perhaps you won’t be able to help me, 
but Mr. Clarke thinks you know every- 
thing and I felt sure that if I asked you 
you would find some way.” 
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“What is the trouble?” Stowell asked. 

“I gave my word,” said Mrs. Clarke ; 
“but asking a lawyer is the same as ask- 
ing a doctor, isn’t it?” 

“T shall regard all you say as strictly 
confidential,” he told her. 





whispered, hoarsely. “Do you know any- 
thing?” 

Any one could see that he did by the 
utter amazement in every line of his face 
an amazement that screamed the acute- 
ness of its source. 





*HE MUST HAVE BEEN DRINKING,” HE MURMURED 


Mrs. Clarke leaned forward until he al- 
most had to lean backward. There was a 
look in her eyes that caused a faint tremor 
to run up his back. 

“T want to know about the earl!” she 


“The earl!” he echoed. .« 

“The earl,” said Mrs. Clarke. “Oh, 
please, don’t look like that and don’t blame 
him for telling me. I was so interested 
in him and he could trust me.” 
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“J__J—_I—” said Stowell, and then 
stopped. 

“T haven’t told a soul,” continued the 
lady, reassuringly. “I never even dreamed 
of telling any one. He told me he trusted 
me and I told him that I was perfectly 
trustworthy. If I had his address I 
shouldn’t be here to-day, but you see I 
haven’t heard one word since that day 
and I’ve’ grown anxious. Really, Mr. 
Stowell, I feel just like a mother to him; 
I do, indeed.” 

There was stuff in this sentence to send 
a stronger man than the one before her 
over backward. Stowell breathed deeply 
and clung to his chair’s arms all afresh. 

“Ts everything coming on all right?” 
Mrs. Clarke went on anxiously. “Do re- 
lieve my anxiety as to that first.” 

“Yes, everything is all right,” said the 
lawyer, rather miserably. 

“I’m so, so glad. He said there was no 
doubt, and yet I did worry some.” 

“Everything is all right, as far as that 
goes.” 

“I’m so glad. 
know?” 

“Oh, as to that I suppose it will be 
made public in a week or two.” 

“And when will he go over there to 
live?” 

“Well, really, Mrs. Clarke, those are 
all his affairs—not mine.” 

“He said a million,” said the lady, med- 
itatively. “I hope that he didn’t exagger- 
ate.” 

“No,” said the lawyer, dryly, “it is that 
or more.” 

“T looked it all up in the peerage,’ 
continued ; “it’s quite like a dream. 
young to come into so much.” 

“Yes,” said Stowell, “he’s young, very 
young, to come into so much.” 

Mrs. Clarke ruminated. 


When will every one 


> she 


He’s 


She seemed 


blissfully unaware of the perturbation and 
continual fresh: evidence of astonishment 
that overlaid her companion’s face. 

“T told him that we were going abroad 
this spring, anyway, 


”° 


she said presently. 
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“T told him I thought that it would be 
pleasant to all to make the trip together.” 

“T am sure that he would enter into 
such an arrangement with all possible ar- 
dor,” said Stowell. 

“Mr. Clarke hasn’t an idea of any of 
this. I never let Mr. Clarke know when 
I know things; it saves so much discus- 
sion.” 

“T should think that it would. And I 
hope that you will continue to observe the 
same secrecy. It was really a gross 
breach of business ruling for the earl— 
as we may call him now—to have men- 
tioned the subject to you. Of course, I 
understand that he may have felt espe- 
cially’—he paused. It was awful to 
think of. 

“Oh it was quite accidental,” she inter- 
posed quickly. 

“Anyway, he shoudn’t have done it,” 
said Stowell. ‘He should have kept his 
word.” 

“But you won’t let him know that I 
told you that he told me, will you?” said 
Mrs. Clarke, much alarmed. “You see I 
promised him and you promised me.” 

“If I tell him, you may be sure that I 
shall pledge him never to let you know,” 
said the lawyer, with a grim smile. 

“You’re laughing at me,” said Mrs. 
Clarke, not exactly sure whether he was or 
not. “Anyway, I want his address.” 

“T can’t give you that,” said Stowell. 
“He’s on his way back now, you see. 
When he gets here he will do himself the 
honor of calling at once, I’m'sure.” 

Mrs. Clarke’s features became reful- 
gent. 

“As Lord Tunstall?” she asked. 

“As Lord Tunstall.” 

“Dear me, doesn’t it sound delightful? 
And he’s such a charming fellow, too,— 
we shall do everything we can for him 
socially.” 

Stowell twisted his mustache; he was 
angry—and bewildered. His mustache 
was the only thing that he felt absolutely 
secure about. 
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“T don’t fancy he’ll know what social 
difficulties mean,” he said, feeling that he 
must say something. ‘Then he turned a 
little in his seat. 

Mrs. Clarke felt that she must go. 
“But, dear me,—Mr. Stowell, I’m taking 
up a great deal of your time,” she said, 
hastily, “and our horses are so restless 
when they have to wait down town, too.” 

She made an inventory of all she had 
with her and gathered up parasol, hand- 
kerchief, lorgnette, and purse. 

“Good afternoon; I can’t tell you how 
glad I am that I took courage and came. 
You’ve rolled such a mountain back from 
my heart.” 

He did not suffer a muscle to twitch; 
instead he took her to the lift and only 
when he was alone again in the privacy 
of his own room did he give full vent to 
the fury of his amazement. Who are you 
to trust if a man may not be trusted for 
his own interests? He scowled and 
clenched his fist and said, “I never would 
have thought it of him—he must have 
been drinking,” and then he sat down to 
the will again. 

But his brain-currents were too con- 
fused. He relit the cigar which he had 
abandoned for Mrs. Clarke and leaned 
back to think it out. 

It was the office-boy who came to an- 
nounce Mrs. Carney. 

At the sound of that name every other 
consideration in the world was invariably 
knocked endwise, the cigar was hurled 
into the fireplace, and Tunstall and his 
indiscretions vanished in thin air; the of- 
fice-boy was bidden to leave the door open 
and ask her “if she will kindly step in 
here.” 

Five seconds later Mrs. Carney 
“stepped in.” She was gowned in brown 
muslin that was cut out and lace set in 
and had pink underneath and other curi- 
ous ways about it. She looked happy and 
provoking and gave her hand to Stowell, 
and he gave her a chair in return for the 
favor. 

“T rebel,” she said, as she sat down. 
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“I’m sure it could be arranged for me to 
do more of this signing at once and not 
have to be forever coming down here. I’m 
afraid you don’t know your business.” 

His hand was on his mustache to try 
and steady his lips to an every-day ex- 
pression of ordinary life; he was always 
so absurdly glad to see her that he felt 
his betrayal to be maddeningly boyish. 

“Are you sure that you know what my 
business is?” he inquired. His eyes were 
so near telling her that she had to look 
another way. 

“Anyway,” she said, hastily, “I didn’t 
mind coming to-day, for I wanted to 
come. I’ve been longing to be summoned. 
Guess why?” ' 

“IT can’t. You are always a riddle to 
me.” 

“It is you that are the riddle to-day. 
Something tells me that you will tell me 
all. I want to know all, and as Arthur 
will be here in a few days I know that 
you must know by this time.” 

“All what ?” 

“All the truth about what he went for. 
Is the story told me here, in this very of- 
fice, really to have a story-book ending? 
Did the earldom fall to the earl?” 

Stowell’s hand abandoned his mustache. 

“What did he tell you?” he asked. 

“About his earldom and his million.” 

Something that no gentleman should 
say came so near to being said at that 
moment that the man choked. 

“T can not believe it,” he murmured, 
numbly. “I can not believe it.” 

“T see that it’s all true,” said Mrs. Car- 
ney. She leaned a little sideways and 
rested her dimpled chin in her gloved 


bd 


hand. ‘Tell me all about it,” she com- 
manded. 

“Did he tell you about the whole 
thing ?” 


“He did. Poured out the whole when I 
came here to do some signing.” 

“Great Heavens!’ 

“You mustn’t blame him too much for 
that. His heart was full and I am nat- 
urally irresistible.” 
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“T know that,” said the lawyer, “but in 
his case—oh, it’s unbelievable.” 

“But true, nevertheless.” 

“With all he had to face in case of fail- 
ure, to go and tell a woman.” 

“But he didn’t tell an ordinary woman 
—he told me. People are so given to tell- 
ing me what they should not. I’ve grown 
quite used to it.” 

“All my faith in human nature is 
shaken,” declared the lawyer. “You can’t 
understand, because you don’t know the 
circumstances. He could not possibly 
have prosecuted his claim alone, and so 
men backed him with the necessary capi- 
tal on conditions which he has violated. I 
don’t tell you this as a further violation 
of confidence, Mrs. Carney, but to bring 
it to you how serious a matter now lies in 
your hands. The worst of it is that he— 
oh, it is fearful.” 

The pretty widow became grave. “But 
was the suit successful?” she asked. 

“Yes, I am happy to say. But even 
then it will be equally to his discredit if it 
be known how he broke his word.” 

“But I am not going to tell.” 

“No, don’t.” 

“T never will.” 

Stowell took up the subject of his mus- 
tache again and strove to collect his wits 
and be his natural self. 

“But if I am not going to tell,” said 
the visitor, still nursing her distracting 
dimples in the hollow of her little hand, 
“but if I’m not going to tell, why can’t 
I know all about it?—Everything?” 

“Don’t you know all?” 

“Oh, I know all the main points, but 
i” 

Just at this interesting moment the 
door of the office was slammed back from 
its position ajar and a girl rushed in upon 
them. 

A sweet, utterly sweet girl of eight- 
een or nineteen, blue-eyed, brown-haired, 
with hotly scarlet cheeks. 

“Oh, Nora,” she exclaimed, “how glad 
I am to find you! Oh, Mr. Stowell, what 
do you think!” 
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She was half-gasping, half-crying, and 
altogether upset and incoherent; Stowell 
put her into a chair and Mrs. Carney 
seized her hand. 

“What is it, Marguerite.——what has 
happened. Poor child, what—” 

“Mama has sent Mademoiselle away,” 
the girl burst forth. “She was gone when 
I returned to the house just now. Mama 
must have found out about Arthur’s— 
Mr. Geddes’—letters. She would not 
send her away so suddenly for any other 
reason. And I am half crazy. Now how 
will I-get my letters?” 

“My poor dear,” said Mrs. Carney, 
soothingly, “he will soon be back. You 
know that.” 

“But I want my letters,” cried the girl. 
“Oh, dear, Mama has been so sweet and 
lovely to me lately—how could I suppose 
that she would do such a thing as this!” 

“But—” began Mrs. Carney. 

“T did not dare to go to her; I was 
afraid of what would happen. I slipped 
out the side door and ran to your house, 
and they said you were here, and I came 
here.” 

Mrs. Carney stood up. She glanced 
from the hysterical girl to the man. 

“Marguerite,” she said, “I’m going to 
telephone your mother and then take you 
home with me for to-night. You’re not fit 
to do anything else. We'll talk it all over 
and decide on how to arrange. Of course 
you shall have your letters.” 

“Tt will all come out all right,” said 
Stowell. “You can telephone in the next 
room,” he suggested. 

“Yes, that is what I will do.” She went 
at once. 

Marguerite began to dry her eyes. 

“When is he coming back?” she asked. 
“You know, don’t you?” 

“In a very few days,” said Stowell, 
kindly. “He sailed from Liverpool last 
Tuesday.” 

“Oh, it’s all been so dreadful,” she went 
on, half sobbing again. “I know you’re 
surprised at my behaving this way but 
before he went away he—he—” 
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Stowell shot a quick glance of appre- 
hension at her. He felt suddenly sick him- 
self. 

“Did he tell you anything?” he in- 
quired, bitterly. 

“He told me that he—” she stopped, 
choked by her tears. The lawyer’s face 
became bitterly cold and stern. 

“Well, didn’t it make you happy?” he 
asked, walking away, so that his back was 
toward her. 

“Yes—but I—I want—him to come—” 

“He is coming—very soon, too.” His 
teeth came together hard over the words. 

There was a short pause. 

**So he told you?” he said after a while. 

Marguerite looked up. 

“T think he would have done wrong 
not to have told me,” she said simply. 
“He told me the last time that we saw 
each other before he sailed.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Stowell, 
slowly, “I’m glad that he told you. 
Did he tell you that your father had 
been backing him right along?” 

The girl started and flushed. 

“Backing him?” she asked hesitat- 
ingly. 

““Yes—with money, you know.” 

Her color deepened painfully. 

“T didn’t know that Papa gave 
him money,” she said very low. 

“Only a loan; it will be all right 
as things have turned, of course.” 

She looked pale—her color had 
all died out. 

“My dear child,” said Stowell, 
cheerfully, “you must not take 
this all too seriously. Everything 
is so very much all right. Geddes 
has come out not only on top but 
enthroned there,so to speak. Even 
your mother smiles upon him now that she 
is positive that he is to be an earl—” 

“An earl!” the young girl shrieked. 

At the sound of her cry Mrs. Carney 
came running. 

“Nora — Nora,” cried Marguerite, 
“Mr. Stowell says—” she could not say 
more, her lips ceased to frame words. 
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Nora looked to Stowell for explanation. 

“T don’t understand,” he said, numbly ; 
“she told me that Geddes had told her and 
then when I referred to his title she 
screamed.” 

“What title?” asked Mrs. Carney. 

Geddes’ title.” 

“Geddes’ title? She stood transfixed. 

Stowell looked from one of them to the 
other. 

“Surely you both know?” he said, in 






*WHAT IS IT, MARGUERITE? WHAT HAS HAPPENED?* 


utter bewilderment. It was too much. 

Marguerite fainted. 

“T think you’re crazy,” said Mrs. Car- 
ney. “Go and get some water quick. 
What do you mean, anyway?” 

Stowell laid the girl upon the couch and 
hastened for the water. 


“T thought she knew,” he said, stand- 
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ing stupidly by, while the patient was be- 
ing gently dealt with. “You know 
surely.” 

“Know!” said Nora. “What should she 
know? What should I know? You’ve got 
earls on your nerves, I do believe. The 
idea of your applying the title to Arthur 
Geddes !” 

“But who else should I apply it to?” 
protested poor Stowell. “Every one of 
you believed Geddes without a word of 
doubt. No one fainted when he applied 
ag 

“Because he never applied it,” said Mrs. 
Carney, rubbing Marguerite’s hands. 
“T never heard Arthur speak of an earl in 
my life, and we were childhood friends, 
too. I think that you’ve gone out cf your 
mind. After all our talk to-day, too; and 
after all that you’ve admitted as to the 
object of his journey.” 

Stowell put out his hand against the 
wall. He was sure that he was about to 
reel this time. 

“Who in Heaven’s name told you that 
he was an earl?” he asked. 

“Why, the boy who was here, the one 
whose case you have. The one that you 
all are backing according to your own 
testimony.” 

Stowell still stood staring. 

“What boy?” he asked. 

“The telephone-boy,—the young fel- 
low who was mending the ’phone the day 
that Arthur sailed—Lord Tunstall that 
is to be—the sprightly heir of the million, 
ma’am. Yes, ma’am. No, ma’am. Don’t 
you recognize the way that he talks?” 

Stowell began to see stars. 

“The telephone-boy !” he said. 

“Sh-h. She’s coming to,” said Mrs. 
Carney. 

Marguerite opened her eyes. 

“Oh-h-h—” she sighed. Nora kissed 
her. 

“Poor dear,” she said, gently, “drink 
some of this. Everything is all right and 
you shall have your letters.” 

Marguerite smiled. 
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“My carriage is downstairs,” whispered 
the widow to the lawyer. “Help me get 
her down to it.” 

“But let me go with you—” 

“No, that’s not necessary—” 

“But ’m going anyway. I’m too much 
shaken up myself to dare to be left alone.” 

Mrs. Carney looked at him and her lips 
curved. 

‘Very well, come then,” she said, “cand 
after we’re in the carriage perhaps we can 
understand what we’re all talking about.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Stowell. “I’m sure 
I don’t know where or what I am—let 
alone Geddes.” 

“Where are we going?” asked Mar- 
guerite, faintly. 

“You are to dine with me, and your 
mother is coming for you after dinner,” 
said the widow. 

“But who is the telephone-boy ?” asked 
Stowell. 

“What made me faint away?” asked 
Marguerite. 

“And what do you mean by bringing 
Arthur into it, anyway?” asked Mrs. Car- 
ney of the lawyer. 

“Wait until we get into the carriage,” 
he pleaded. “I am frankly beside myself 
with mixed feelings. Everybody appears 
to know everything and then it appears 
that no one knows anything—me least of 
all.” 

They were waiting by the lift. 

“By the way,” said Mrs. Carney to 
Marguerite, “I have Mademoiselle with 
me. She was homeless and I took her in.” 

“There’s another mystery,” said Stow- 
ell. “Why should your mother turn poor 
Mademoiselle out, when she is so pleased 
over Geddes and it all?” 

At this Marguerite screamed and Mrs. 
Carney stared. 

“We shall all be swooning, if you keep 
on,” she said, severely. “Wait until we’re 
in the carriage and—” 

The lift coming for them cut her short. 
They were soon in the carriage. 

“Now, for God’s sake, take pity on me,” 
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said Stowell, as the wheels began to roll. 
“Let me premise by saying that Geddes 
is my best friend and that I’m not con- 
demning him unheard even as black as 
things look.” 

“But Arthur hasn’t done anything?” 
said Marguerite. 

“T don’t see what Arthur has to do with 
it,” said Mrs. Carney. “Why is he blamed 
for anything? It was the telephone-boy 
who told his own secret.” 

“Who and what is the telephone-boy ?” 
asked Stowell. He felt as if he wanted to 
scream the question in a tempest of de- 
mand for an answer. 

“Why do you keep speaking of a tele- 
phone-boy, Nora?” said Marguerite. 
“What has a telephone-boy to do with any 
of us?” 

“That’s what I crave to know,” said 
Stowell. “I try to explain and Mrs. Car- 
ney refuses to hear of anything unless it 
come through an unknown telephone- 
boy.” 

“You go too far in keeping the secret,” 
said the older woman, severely. “We are 
all friends here. Marguerite won’t tell. 
It’s a business secret of Mr. Stowell’s, 
dear,” she added to the girl, “only why 
did you give her that start by substituting 
Arthur for your noble hero. Every young 
man about your office can not be a claim- 
ant in chancery—not possibly.” 

“Oh,” said Stowell, looking at her, “if 
you could only understand! Mlle. Trou- 
ville came to my office after lunch to-day 
and told me that Geddes told her of his 
prospects before he sailed—” 

“But he didn’t see her,” said Margue- 
rite. ‘You know he is forbidden to call 
there. We said good-by at Nora’s.” 

“What prospects?” asked Mrs. Carney. 
“Do you really and truly mean that Ar- 
thur went abroad because he himself had 
any sort of prospects?” 

“IT gave Mademoiselle twenty-five dol- 
lars to hold her tongue,” continued Stow- 
ell, stolidly, “and I decided that Geddes 
must have been drinking—” 
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“He drinks !” 
fiancée. 

“It’s horrid of you to insinuate such a 
thing,” said Nora, hotly. 

“Mademoiselle Trouville was hardly 
gone when Mrs. Clarke came,” continued 
Stowell, gazing fixedly down at his stick. 
“She also told me. that Geddes told her 
everything before he left—” 

“But Mama won’t speak to him!” 

“What do you mean by everything?” 

**__And she assured me that she already 
looked upon him as a son and that when 
he returned to England you would all 
make the voyage together.” 

Marguerite put her hands to either 
cheek and strove to compress the amaze- 
ment in her face between them. 

“Mama said that!” 

“Ves,” 

“Really ?” 

**My honor on it?” 

“Go on!” said Nora in a sepulchral 
tone. 

“You came next,” said Stowell, not 
looking up but indicating her with a move- 
ment of his head. “I was getting more 
and more certain of Geddes’ idiocy, so 
when you told me that he had also told 
you—” 

“Stop,” cried Nora. “I never said that 
Arthur told me anything. It was the tele- 
phone-boy ?” 

Stowell lifted his eyes. 

“Your turn now,” he said. “What tele- 
phone-boy ?” 

“There in your office. The day the tele- 
phone was out of order,—the day that 
Mr. Geddes sailed. He—” and she re- 
peated the whole story word for word. 

“Ts all that true?” Marguerite asked, 
when her friend was through. 

Stowell was silent. 

“What did Arthur tell you before he 
went away?” he asked her, instead of re- 
plying to her question. “You said he told 
you ‘all.’ ” 

“He told me that he loved me,” she said, 
gently. “Wasn’t that enough?” 


never exclaimed his 
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Nora took her hand and pressed it 
softly. 

Stowell was thinking and thinking. 

“TI begin to understand,” he said, “at 
least I think that I do. The telephone-boy 
lies at the bottom of it all.” 

“Are you making a pun?” Nora asked 
anxiously. 

“No, I’m speaking the truth.” 

“Was he lying?” 

*Partly—as far as he himself was con- 
cerned. But as far as the business was 
concerned he told the truth.” 

The two women gasped together. Mrs. 
Carney’s face grew suddenly radiant. 

“And you were talking about—” 

“About Arthur?” cried Marguerite. 

“Yes, we were talking about Arthur.” 

“And all the story is—” cried Mrs. 
Carney. 

—Is Arthur’s story 
rite. 

“Ts Arthur’s story,” cried Stowell. 

“And Arthur is—” cried Mrs. Carney. 

“An earl?” cried Marguerite. 

“And Arthur is an earl,” said Stowell. 

For a minute all three were speechless 
with joy. 

Then Stowell knit his brows afresh. 
“But how did the telephone-boy know?” 
he said, puzzled. 

“He must have overheard something?” 
suggested Mrs. Carney. 

“T have it!’ cried the lawyer, trium- 
phantly. “He was in the box and heard 
all that I said to Clarke there at my desk 
in the next room through the receiver at 
my elbow. You remember the ’phones 
were out of order that day.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Mrs. Carney. 

The carriage stopped just then. They 
all went up the steps together, Stowell 
wouldn’t stop and dine but he consented to 
light a cigarette in the library. 

“IT won that bet,” he reminded his 
hostess. 

She just stared. 

“The very idea,” she said, “why I won 
it.” 

Stowell looked stunned. 


?? cried Margue- 
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“I only bet on certainties,” she de- 
clared. 

He raised his eye-brows and twisted his 
mustache, and went away. 

It was another time that the mustache 
covered unsaid things. 


L’Envoi 
Hero No. III. 


They have a very agreeable manner in 
some French poems of giving you all the 
subject-matter, plot, people, etc., in the 
body of the work and then when all one’s 
curious cravings are thoroughly satisfied 
of adding a dainty sort of after-clap in a 
shape which always bears the suggestive 
little title L’Envoi. I—although I have 
written no poem—am going to borrow the 
poet’s idea and also his title and give my 
readers an illustration of what “L’Envoi” 
is in real life. 

There is no language full enough of 
adjectives and varieties of exclamation 
points to suffice for the description of 
either Mademoiselle Trouville’s or Mrs. 
Clarke’s sentiments when they learned the 
whole truth. Mademoiselle was the calm- 
est, however, having learned, in her qual- 
ity of companion, to approximate seren- 
ity even when she had none. But Mrs. 
Clarke came near becoming a candidate 
for a term in a sanatorium. 

But there was no time for that, as Ged- 
des wireless-telegraphed that what he was 
returning for was Marguerite. There was 
wild hurrying as a consequence and the 
getting together of the trousseau of the 
future countess saved her mother’s flitting 
reason. Nora assisted and even went so 
far as to promise to be matron of honor 
in palest pink. 

It was a church wedding and a big one, 
hundreds were squeezed in and thousands 
were squeezed out in the most fashionable 
manner. Marguerite looked perfectly 


lovely and Lord Tunstall (who was a 
splendid fellow, even if he has not had a 
speaking part in this history) looked very 
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handsome and every inch an American, a 
compliment we can not pay to every Eng- 
lish noble who comes to us to get married. 

After the breakfast, when the bride was 
dressing to go away, Mademoiselle Trou- 
ville told her a bit of news. 

“T alzo marry zoon, Madame,” she said, 
not exactly blushing but turning her head 
so skilfully about that any one would casu- 
ally have said that she did. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle!’ Lady Tunstall 
exclaimed in delight. “Who?” 

“He eez young,” said Mademoiselle, 
“but oh! Madame,” she clasped her hands 
in that sort of ecstasy which looks as well 
as the real thing, “he veel riiz in zee vorl’ 
—he ’az zee zoul of zee Humbert.” 

“Ts it Charles Edward Augustus Sal- 
tonstall?” the countess, who now knew 
everything, inquired. 

It was he. 

Marguerite whispered the news to Nora 
as she kissed her good-by. 

“T really think it’s a very nice thing,” 
she said. 

“Delightful,” said Nora. “I always 
liked Mam/’selle and I adore Charles Ed- 
ward Augustus.” 

“Tell me, dear,” said the bride, “are 
you going to stay here with Mama this 
evening or are you going right home?” 

“I’m going right home,” said Nora. 
“Mr. Stowell is going to—” she stopped. 

— “To drive home with you?” asked 
Marguerite. “How nice of him. He 
looked so handsome at the church; didn’t 
you think? Whenever I felt wavery in my 
feelings I looked at him and remembered 
how cross he was that day when he 
thought that Arthur had been telling 
every one.” 

“Yes,” said Nora, vaguely. She turned 
her rings round and round upon her fin- 
ger and did not say more. 

Marguerite kissed her. “Here,” she 
said, putting a little sealed packet in her 
hands, “promise not to open it till you get 
home, will you?” 


Nora smiled. 


“Of course,” she said, taking it into her 
hand. 

Just then Mrs. Clarke bustled in upon 
them. 

“My dear child,” she said, ‘you must 
come. Your father and the earl are wait- 
ing in my room. Get her ladyship’s 
cloak,” she said to Mademoiselle Trouville 
who had entered that instant. “Jane, give 
James Lady Tunstall’s cloak to take to 
the earl and countess’ carriage. Bless 
your heart, my sweet child, how you will 
grace his throne. Kiss me, there, there ; 
and we shall come often and stay long. 
Your father says when any of the cas- 
tles need mending you can always draw 
on him. Jane, did you give James Lady 
Tunstall’s cloak? Mademoiselle, did you 
put a coronetted handkerchief in each of 
her ladyship’s pockets. Kiss me again, 
dear. Don’t she look noble already, Nora? 
Oh, I am so happy.” 

Marguerite kissed everybody and got 
away alive. Charles Edward Augustus 
Saltonstall stood in the areaway and 
grinned on her departure. He had a sense 
of humor which allowed him to see and en- 
joy the fact that somebody else was It— 
in the game after him. 

A little while later Stowell and Mrs. 
Carney came out just as it was getting 
dusk and she stepped into the carriage and 
he stepped in, too, and they drove away. 

The atmosphere within the carriage 
was decidedly perturbing. To try and 
steady it somewhat Mrs. Carney told of 
the second romance. 

“TI suppose you know that Geddes did 
something very handsome for him,” said 
Stowell, indifferently. 

“T know that Marguerite was very gen- 
erous to Mademoiselle,” said Nora. 

“Yes, and by joining forces they can 
make out very nicely.” 

“Doubtless.” 

There was a little pause, a horrid little 
pause. The kind that seems to grip con- 
versation by the throat and strangle it 
outright. Stowell’s glance fell sideways. 
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His hand was on his mustache. Mrs. Car- 
ney’s fingers tightened on the packet 
which Marguerite had given her. “And 
I’m generally so talkative, too,” she re- 
flected, being a woman who never tried to 
whitewash herself to herself. 

“They looked happy, didn’t they 
Stowell said at last. “It made one feel like 
a brute to recollect all the poor jokes made 
on marriage.” 

“IT never recollect any joke in mar- 
riage,” she said with dignity. “I’ve been 
married.” 

He felt a vague shock, because he 
hadn’t meant it that way at all. 

“Please forgive me,” he said, hastily. 
“T didn’t intend it that way. I meant that 
just to look at them made one understand 
how—” He stopped and took her hand. 
She drew it away. He retook it. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t,” she said, still 
looking out of the window. “My hand’s 
tired.” 

“T do believe it’s in the air,” he said, 
irrelevantly. “Going to weddings always 
affects me so.” 

“Whose hand did you hold after the 
last one?” said Nora. “Not mine, I 
know.” 

Stowell felt mired. 

“You do pick me up so quick,” he com- 
plained. “Why do you take what I say 
and twist it all wrong?” 

“I’m tired; I’m very tired,” she said, 
slowly, “and I’m going to miss Margue- 
rite terribly.” 

“And I’m going to miss Geddes; it’s 
going to be lonely in that apartment. I 
hate to be lonely. I was specially con- 
structed for company.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carney, simply. 

He still had her hand. She still looked 
out of the window. There are few wiser 
courses of action when alone in a carriage 
with a man than to steadfastly continue to 
look out of the window. (Only it don’t do 
to lean forward for the purpose. ) 

“Of course I needn’t stay alone unless 
I want to,” said Stowell. 

“No, you can get a valet.” 
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“T can get something else, too. I can 
get married.” 

“T was just thinking that. It isn’t diffi- 
cult.” 

“Isn’t it? Sometimes I have thought 
that it is. I wanted to marry a woman 
once and some one else married her first.” 

“IT should think that you would rather 
have had some one else marry her first 
than to have had some one else marry her 
last,” said Mrs. Carney; “and anyway it 
wasn’t the woman’s fault that she was the 
early worm; it was yours that you were 
the late bird.” 

She let her eyes fall and her long lashes 
lay upon her flushed cheeks in a way that 
was unendurable. 

“Oh, everything’s always my fault,” he 
declared. He felt that he was willing to 
take the burden of all the world upon his 
shoulders just then. 

“Then you can’t be surprised that 
you’re not married,” said his companion. 
Quite a silence followed. 

He wished he knew how to make her 
look up and yet he felt rather well content 
with her just as she was. 

Only he could not understand the un- 
usual quietude. 

“You are not cross, are you?” he asked. 

“TI am never cross,” she said. “If you 
were clever, you would know that.” 

“What ails you then?” 

“Nothing ails me. Only I’m tired, my 
hat is heavy, my dress is tight, a hair- 
pin hurts, and just now you do not amuse 
me.” 

“And I can not rectify the hat, nor the 
dress, nor the hair-pin,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. “But I might try to be amusing.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Would it amuse you if I were to tell 
you what I have decided to do?” 

“What have you decided to do?” 

“TI have decided to get married—and 
very soon.” 

6 Ah.” 

“T think I will put an advertisement in 
the paper.” 

“In what paper?” 
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“And I shall say ‘Devotion limitless,’ 
for I observe that devotion is what they 
all are after.” 

“It’s a very handy thing to have about 
the house,” commented Nora, “but I think 
‘Devotion limitless, address X,’ will sound 
a little vague to the average woman, don’t 
you?” 

Stowell was distinctly conscious of 
longing to shake her. He looked out of 
his window and saw by the number on a 
street-lamp that they were fast nearing 
the end of their drive. 

“I was going to say more,” he said 
hastily. “If you should pick up to-mor- 
row’s paper and read: ‘A congenial and 
adoring disposition, closely allied to a 
heavy black mustache, to be had for the 
asking. Take advantage of Leap Year,’ 
—what would you say?” 

“Me,” said Mrs. Carney, with great 
deliberation, “I should say—let me see !— 
I think that I should ask ‘Did you say 
“Leap Year” or “Leap, dear?” ’” 

He felt a bit staggered. 

“And if I said ‘Leap, dear?’ ” he asked 
at last. 
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She was silent. Something led him to 
put his arm around her. She did not rebel. 

“And if I said ‘Leap, dear?’ ” he asked, 
whispering this time. 

She turned a little and glanced up at 
him from under the big hat of palest 
pink. 

“And if I said ‘Leap, dear?’ ” he whis- 
pered a third time. 

The horses were being reined in. 

She just smiled a very, very little. 

“T think I should leap,” she confessed. 

He kissed her as the carriage stopped. 

In the drawing-room a minute later her 
eyes were absurdly bright, her cheeks ab- 
surdly pink, her breath absurdly uneven. 

She stood by the table drawing off her 
gloves and Stowell stood so close that he 
interfered with her labor. 

“Do see what Marguerite gave me,” she 
said, putting the box in his hand. 

He opened it. 

It was a bracelet with a card inscribed: 

‘Warmest congratulations from Lord 
and Lady Tunstall.” 

“It looks as if they knew,” said Nora, 
with wide-open eyes. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FALL 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


ESIDE a woodland stream whose waters brawl, 
All pensive, sits the Spirit of the Fall. 

Her garments brown and gold, her shoulders bare, 
Her bosom curtained by her loosened hair. 

Her brow entwined with maple leaves aglow; 

One brown foot stretched to meet the water’s flow, 
The other pressed deep in the mosses rank 
Which grow in rich profusion on the bank. 

One rounded elbow rests upon her knee; 

With chin in hand, she sits there silently, 

Gazing adown the wide ways of the wood, 

To see each tree splotched with its own life-blood. 
The leaves fall gently ’round her, and the breeze 
Plays with her shining hair. The drone of bees 
Pervades the silence like a muffled lute; 

A wood-thrush calls, like sweetest note of flute. 
And so she sits, sad-eyed and still, alone; 

A beggar queen upon a. wildwood throne! 
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GEOFFREY MERRIAM’S STORY 


* AND I am truly in Worcester, Mas- 

Assets said she. “How im- 

probable it sounds. The barbaric 
names.” 

She looked in a dazed way at Olivia and 
me, and we stared back. The words truly 
had an outlandish and unfamiliar sound as 
she trilled and sibilated them; but for the 
moment I was too absorbed in realities to 
have any attention to waste on names, and 
the reality that I saw before me was the 
most entirely enchanting thing on the face 
of the earth. I say this not in the slap- 
dashy manner in which women are accus- 
tomed to use such phrases, but with the 
calm deliberation of a man. She was— 
still is, thank God—the most charming 
thing in the world. Her eyes were big 
and blue; not just blue, either, but blue, 
and blue and blue in ever deeper and in- 
tenser color. Her face, broad at the tem- 
ples, grew round and then suddenly ta- 
pered to a pointed little chin with a deep 
dimple, where, as another woman once ex- 
plained, God set his finger when he made 
her and said, “Now, go. You are fin- 
ished.” Over this tumbled and rippled 
masses of mousy brown hair that seemed 
to have the art to be at once deliciously 
riotous and punctiliously in order. She 
looked at us with all the innocence of a 
child and all the possibilities of emotion 
of a woman. A jumble of contradictions 
she seemed, and every one of them lovable. 
And yet she was—heaven knows who—we 
didn’t. Olivia in an impulsive moment had 
made her acquaintance on shipboard and 
invited her home on a visit. 

“Now, do you know,” Olivia returned to 


the subject in hand, “Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, sounds to us very commonplace, 
and your name, Olga Strogoff, very 
strange.” 

‘Does it really? Why, I chose Olga 
Strogoff because it would be unnoticeable 
to the ear and would attract no attention. 
Of course, you must know that it is not 
my real name.” 

She surveyed Olivia as much as to say, 
“Any one would guess that.” 

“Not your real name!” gasped my sis- 
ter, with all kinds‘of quivers beginning to 
run up and down the spine of her New 
England conscience. “Why, what—why 
— Oh, Olga, you—” 

“T have deceived you, you would say?” 
the small person interrupted. “Not, my 
dear Olivia, with the heart to deceive, but 
because I must.” 

She put a small forefinger to her lip 
and studied us again with a look of tender 
sadness that made her seem of absurd 
youth and infinite age. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, as though im- 
pulse had seized her, “you have been good 
to me, you two. You, Olivia Merriam, 
took me to your heart when I was alone on 
the great steamer, and we found that we 
loved poetry and art and truth together. 
You bring me to the house of your 
brother, and he asks no questions, but 
gives me shelter. Do you think I am un- 
touched? Do you dream I am not grate- 
ful?” 

She put out a swift hand in my direc- 
tion and another in Olivia’s, and we both 
grasped them, because her fascination out- 
matched our doubts. 
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“T am now truly in this far-off land of 
United States,” she said. “I am safe. I 
will tell you how it stands with me, and 
you shall judge if I am worthy of your 
still more confidence.” 

If I had had a chance I should have 
assured her that I needed no explanation, 
that I would believe in her perforce under 
all circumstances; but her tongue was 
quicker than my Yankee brain. 

“T am, then, not Olga Strogoff, but 
Countess Natalie Galatzin.” 

I saw a small look of complacence come 
over Olivia’s handsome face. 

“And, of course, you know, I am a 
Russian. Ah, how little the name Russia 
means to you as it does to me. Holy Rus- 
sia! Thrice holy, holy because she is a 
martyr, because she is persecuted, be- 
cause she is sawn asunder, because she is 
crucified on the cross. Oh, my Russia, 
whom_I love and hate and shall not see 
again! My holy, holy Russia!” 

She forgot us and her story while she 
paced up and down our little drawing 
room and cried aloud in a frenzy so re- 
mote from our Puritan ways that we could 
only watch her in silence. 

“Can you not guess it all?” She sud- 
denly caught herself in hand. “If you 
should ask over there they would tell you 
that I was one of those monsters, a social- 
ist, an anarchist, a revolutionist. But if 
you ask me, I shall say that I am one that 
loved and pitied poor creatures that lay in 
misery. I dared to hope for day when I 
saw nothing but a pale little streak near 
the horizon of black night. But you know 
that in Russia, when one so dares to talk 
of the sun that shall shine some day, he 
speaks in fear. I gave my strength, my 
money, my passion; and each night when 
I lay down in my bed I asked myself, ‘Will 
the blow fall to-night? Shall I rouse my- 
self to the glare of an officer’s lantern 
and to-morrow my friends ask, ‘Where is 
she?? and be answered, ‘Hush! So still I 
must dance and laugh and play the fine 
lady. 


“It happened that I went on a visit to 
Libau, and while I was there I was invited 
to drink tea with an old school friend, 
whose husband was a- government official, 
famous for his stern dealings with the 
Poles, so, though she grieved and was sor- 
rowful at heart, she kept silence. 

“Twice during the afternoon I fancied 
that she looked at me with alarm and sor- 
row in her eyes, and because I must, like 
a wild animal, be always afraid, I noticed 
that the husband, Baron Fersen, talked 
with Lieutenant Grunoff in the corner 
and that they glanced in my direction. So 
gaily going forward for another cup of 
tea, I whispered, ‘Marie, do they speak of 
me?’ and she answered, ‘Oh, Natalie, I 
fear they do.’ I drank my tea while I 
thought, and then I bade my adieux. ‘Ah, 
my kind baron,’ I said, ‘Libau has treated 
me with every courtesy, and it will be with 
regret that I shall return to Petersburg in 
another day or two at most.’ The baron 
bowed gravely and kissed my hand. Out- 
side, when half way to my hotel, I called 
to my coachman, who was also my friend, 
to take me down to the wharves, which I 
was told were picturesque. It was so swift 
that now I can hardly recall all that I did. 
I had a few roubles in my pocket, and 
some jewels that I had worn to the home 
of Baroness Fersen. I whispered a word 
or two to my man. Oh, he understood and 
was quiet. I strolled along the wharves 
until I noticed a little freight steamer, 
evidently on the point of leaving, and I 
heard a stream of broad German com- 
mands flowing from the mouth of a pink- 
faced captain. I stepped behind a bale 
and beckoned him. I saw pity and alarm 
and resolution chase across his face at my 
few words. My good Captain Bauer! 
After his infinite caution in stowing me 
away among clumsy bales and boxes, after 
all his tender care, when I found myself 
breathing the fresh air of Hamburg not a 
rouble would he take. 

“And then I asked myself, what next? 
Not England. I am too Russian to love 
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England. I saw the huge sign of the 
Hamburg-Amerikaner line, In a flash my 
mind was made up. La voila!” 

From somewhere in her bosom she 
whipped out a little bag, poured a few 
strange coins, four diamond rings, a big 
brooch and a bracelet with a circlet of 
diamonds on our library table. She spread 
out her small hands, 

“Tt is told,” she said. “I speak Eng- 
lish with fairness, I have never combed 


“But, my dear countess,” I said, “‘it is 
no simple thing for a girl like you to earn 
her bread. You are too—too beautiful— 
too high bred.” 

“But America is democratic,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

**More or less,” I blushed, “enough to 
make money-making a battle royal with- 
out quarter, On the other hand, you have 
always had wealth, Can you not get some- 
thing from home?’? 





THERE LAY THE FLAT, SMALLISH PACKAGE, WHICH I SNATCHED AND 
TUCKED INSIDE MY VEST 


my own hair or laced my own boots until 
I found myself on the boat of good Cap- 
tain Bauer. I am now to earn my living in 
this kind country, perhaps in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. What would you advise 
that I should do?” 

She looked calmly at Olivia and me, 
both of us nonplussed. I found my mind 
clutching wildly in all directions for an 
idea, and at last I caught one. 


She shrugged her shoulders in the most 
infantile and enchanting manner, though 
it began to be evident that she was not all 
innocence, There was character and force 
and idealism put up ‘there in bon-bon 
form. 

“We are, like you, a brother and sis- 
ter,” she said. “My brother is an officer 
now on the Siberian frontier. When he 
will return, who can say? Long ago I 
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made ready a package which I hoped to be 
able to reach if an emergency should 
come. At home, in Petersburg, there is 
an old servant to whom I sent a few lines 
by my coachman. Some time in the future 
I might commission a trusted friend to get 
that little bundle, but in the meanwhile I 
must live. Otherwise it would not have 
been worth while to run away from Rus- 
sia.” Again she smiled engagingly. 

I knew that some strange perfumed in- 
toxication was taking possession of me, 
and that under its influence my staid New 
England common sense was evaporating, 
but it was already too late to catch deliber- 
ation by the tail, so I let myself go. 

“There is, then, a package waiting for 
you that would make you independent ?” 

“Two necklaces,” she said, “one of dia- 
monds, a gift from the First Nichdlas to 
my grandmother. It is of great value. 
The other, rubies and diamonds hung from 
a gold string. They should together bring 
easily forty thousand roubles. I do not 
yet calculate in dollars. It.is not much, 
but it ought to pay for a maid to brush 
my hair.” 

“And this package your servant would 
hand over to your emissary ?”” 

“To get it would be difficult, perhaps 
dangerous,” she answered. She was study- 
ing me, and was every inch of her mature 
woman now. 

“Very likely. Yet you would feel grate- 
ful to the man who made the attempt— 
even if he failed.” 

“T should adore him,” she exclaimed, 
flinging back her head and closing her 
eyes only to open them again and fix them 
on me, poor lost soul that I was. 

“Olivia,” I said, turning toward my 
sister, “I have needed a vacation for some 
time, and I think a trip abroad would fix 
me out. I shall leave you and the countess 
together, so that you need not feel lonely.” 

Olivia’s lips were white, and she put her 
arm through mine and drew me into a cor- 
ner. 

“Geoffrey,” she said very low, “you 
have lost your head,” 
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“It’s worse than that, dear,” I answered, 
“T have lost my heart.” 

“I pray you may not lose your life, 
too,” she rejoined with a little gulp. “Oh, 
why did I begin this intimacy with Olga 
Strogoff ?” 

“Because you love her, too,” I whis- 
pered. “You can’t help’ yourself, Olivia.” 

I turned back to the center of the room, 
where our small guest stood leaning her 
hand upon a table and smiling inscruta- 
bly. I could not tell what she was think- 
ing, for it was plain that she had learned 
to hide whatever went on behind those 
deep eyes. Yet I would have taken my 
oath that it was no evil that she concealed. 

“T am about to sail for Italy,” I said 
to her. “If, by a little extra traveling, I 
can be of service to you, it will give me 
great pleasure.” 

She tucked a slender forefinger inside 
her collar and drew up first a thread of 
gold and then a clumsy ring that looked as 
though it had been made by hand, a thing 
of pale gold, on the one flat side of which 
was carved a curious figure. 

“It is the bear’s paw,” she said. “Do 
not wear it except when you stand at the 
door of 21 Ulitsa— You have been in 
Petersburg ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Come, then, I will show you. You 
must find the place without asking ques- 
tions that invite questions in return.“But 
that is easy. I could draw you a map so 
that you could go blindfolded.” 

In another week I was actually under 
way. The week had hardened what was at 
first, I confess, a mere ebullition of pas- 
sion into a fixed principle of my life. It 
seems extraordinary that seven days could 
play such hub with a steady-going man, 
who should, by all proprieties, have wooed 
and married a well-bred, well-educated 
Puritan maiden of the type that was com- 
mon enough in Worcester. But I was done 
with proprieties. I loved an enigma with a 
volcano beneath. 

Meanwhile Natalie (I could call her 
nothing but Natalie in my thoughts, in 
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spite of much state and ancientry in my 
outer behavior) was never two minutes the 
same. She laughed; she sang queer jerky 
don’t-care little songs that made her toss 
her head from side to side; with tears in 
her eyes she told us of cruelties and suffer- 
ings that she had seen; she despaired and 
then became the prophetess of a new or- 
der, divine, inspiring, touched with a piety 
more profound than I had ever known; 
she danced unkempt Polish dances, and 
dropped down to discuss Hauptmann and 
Hervieu. To me it was a week of wonder 
and of love. 

When I found myself placidly sailing 
out of New York harbor on the Kaiser 
Fritz for Naples, I wondered whether I 
had had a celestial vision or a nightmare. 

I determined that it would be best to go 
to Petersburg by a circuitous route, as it 
were, to straggle about Italy, north into 
Switzerland, further into Poland, and 
with fine indirectness up into the northern 
capital. It must have been the left-over 
instinct of savage hunter ancestors that 
led me to choose so roundabout a path, 
though goodness knows how that kind of 
an instinct survived eight generations of 
Puritanism, not to mention what went be- 
fore. At any rate, that is the way I went. 

I am not going to tell of my experiences 
in Rome and Florence and Venice, be- 
cause, if you’ve been there you know for 
yourselves, and if you haven’t been, 
there’s nothing’ you so dread as to hear 
about it from returned travelers. I shall 
not even expatiate on Switzerland, where 
the landscape is so humpy and bumpy as 
to seem to justify them in talking three 
languages at once. The round, pink, ex- 
pressionless faces and molasses candy 
hair of the northland failed to penetrate 
to the inner sanctum of my imagination. 
But when I stood in St. Petersburg it was 
different. From the moment I arrived it 
was different. There was an electric 
something in the air. I half expected to 
see her in one of those gay carriages with 
brilliant looking women that dashed by 
me so alluringly! Certain it was that she, 


too, had once flashed through the streets. 

There was nothing about Petersburg 
that made me feel that I was engaged in 
a deep and deadly plot. It was charming, 
orderly, above-board, singularly frank, 
and most of the people were away for the 
summer. It would have been the easiest 
thing in the world to walk up to a certain 
house and say to the aged chélovik, “Will 
you kindly give me a package for the 
Countess Galatzin—Thank you, good 
day.” I had no inclination to get a dark 
lantern, a big cloak and say, “Hist.” And 
yet there was just enough sharpness in the 
eyes of the officer who examined my pass- 
port at the frontier, and in the questions 
that were put to me at the Hotel de 
Europe, to suggest that I should temper 
the straightforwardness of American di- 
plomacy for the present. So I again be- 
came circuitous. 

Frank Essington, who had been in my 
class at Yale, was attached to the Ameri- 
cansky Postannik, and I took pains to ask 
in loud tones and halting French, from 
the first policeman that I saw, where I 
should find our national headquarters. 

And so I spent a week in Petersburg, 
the manifestly conventional young Amer- 
ican tourist, guaranteed harmless by the 
whole of the United States embassy. 

I came to know the Nevski Prospekt 
better than I did Regent Street. Essing- 
ton put me up at the Commercial Club, on 
Blagovest-Chenskaya Street, and intro- 
duced me at the British Embassy, near the 
Troilski bridge, with so much ceremony 
that I couldn’t understand why he should 
pay much more respect to the Union Jack 
than to the Stars and Stripes, until I 
found that the flag of St. George was only 
a background to a certain fair English 
damsel. According to Frank’s idea, I 
reached the height of bliss when Lady 
Spencer asked us to dine at seven on a 
certain morning. “Just a parti carré,” 
she said, “you and Mr. Essington and 
Maud (Maud, was it?) and myself.” 

“Delighted,” I answered; “that’s what 
everybody says at home now.” 
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I went back to my hotel, dressed to keep 
this appointment, and swung down the 
Prospekt and along the Folanka Canal 
toward the Maison Spencer, but at the 
corner of a certain less pretentious street. 
I made an abrupt turn into a dimmer and 
narrower channel; I rang a bell at No. 21, 
and almost in an instant the podyézd 
opened and I saw an old fellow with a tum- 
bled mat of buffalo hair, shadowing a flat 
bearded face. I had pulled off my glove 
and raised my hand to my throat; Nata- 
lie’s ring hung on my little finger. Be- 
fore I could speak I saw the small sharp 
eyes, that were so out of place in the big 
countenance, fixed on that ring, and with 
a low bow the old man said, “Enter, Mon- 
sieur.” The podyézd was shut, and the 
servant shuffled down the dim hall with- 
out a word. Again he opened an inner 
door, and now stood back with another, 
“Enter, Monsieur,” and as I went into the 
room he softly closed the entrance behind 
me. 
I looked around with that strange feel- 
ing of having been through it before, 
which a scientist once told me comes from 
lack of correlation between the two lobes 


‘of the brain. 


Natalie had described the room so care- 
fully that I knew it by heart. What had 
been mist in my mind was now incarnate 
to the eyes. 

It was her room, her little study, and I 
knew she had loved it; a room austere, 
feminine and beautiful like her finer self. 
I wished I might have time to look at the 


great case of books—to see the reflection * 


of the ambitions and dreams that had 
played their part in her unfolding. I 
knew her strangely well after my moment 
in that delicate and yet serious room of 
hers. I knew what things in her were 
froth and what was the real Natalie, the 
Natalie that I loved. 

But at the time I thought my whole at- 
tention was concentrated on one thing— 
the fantastic carved desk that stood beside 
the farther window. I knelt beside it, 
found the sculptured cross held in the up- 
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raised hand of a monkish knight, pressed 
it and a door flew open. There lay the flat 
smallish package, which I snatched and 
tucked inside my vest. I rose to find the 
door open and old Ivan watching me like 
a passive dog. 

“My lady?” he asked humbly. 

“She is well,” I answered in French. 
“She loves you.” 

“Matuschka,” he whispered softly, “the 
good God keep her.” I clasped his hand 
warmly, and the next moment I was out in 
the crisp darkening air, striding along to 
dine and chatter and talk Anglo-Ameri- 
can gossip or listen fascinated to the gos- 
sip of the court of Petersburg, which out- 
gossips all the gossip of the rest of the 
world in its splendor, its scandal and its 
tragedy. It holds one breathless. 

But behind all the loveliness of the 
night lay one crisp vision, separate from 
the rest, Natalie’s room, empty like a 
cocoon. I lay awake that night to think 
of it. And I had triumphed. Her small 
fortune lay in my pocket, and I was going 
home—home—home to Natalie—to love. 
I remembered how she had flung back her 
head and said, “I could adore him.” And 
perhaps I was “him.” Suddenly a thought 
came that made me sit up in bed. It was 
all very well to say that I had her fortune 
in my pocket, but I hadn’t it in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. I might trick the Russian 
bear, but I still had Uncle Sam to deal 
with, and the police of Petersburg were as 
midgets compared to the customs officials 
of the United States. 

Now I had no reason, as a young fel- 
low of twenty-seven, to complain of my 
own business position. I had made my 
way steadily upward to the point of com- 
fortable competence, where I could even 
take a small trip abroad and could see in 
the years before me a steadily growing 
prosperity. But as to paying sixty per 
cent. duty on thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds, that was out of the 
question. I simply couldn’t do it. Neither 
could the Countess Galatzin. It would 
wipe away so much of her little patrimony 
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that she would be pinched all the rest of 
her life. Those necklaces must be taken 
into my native land intact, and duty free, 
and I had to do it. 

The next day saw me across the front- 
ier; but I had no sense of elation when I 
left the last inquisitive Russian officer be- 
hind. The diamonds of the Countess Gala- 
tzin lay across my breast like an undi- 
gested cucumber. Any fool could walk up 
to a house and get a bundle, and I had 
thought I was clever to do it. I knew now 
that I was a chump. If I could have put 
my hand in my pocket, paid eighteen thou- 
sand dollars, and delivered the countess 
her jewels, I would have done it, and 
never minded the loss, but a man can’t 
produce money that he doesn’t own. The 
customs would probably be impervious if 
I threw myself on my knees, told a ro- 
mantic story and begged for mercy rather 
than injustice. 

The necklaces had to be smuggled, and 
that was all there was to it. And suppose 
I should fail? A cold perspiration broke 
out on me. Natalie’s fortune confiscated 
and myself behind prison bars—I, who be- 
longed to the eight generations straight 
from the Mayflower! 

I writhed and groaned in my seat in the 
first-class compartment, where these things 
occurred to me, as the train was speeding 
toward Leipzig, and a nice little French 
woman offered me essence of peppermint. 
Essence of peppermint to a mind dis- 
eased! I continued to think all the way to 
Leipzig, until like a stroke of inspiration 
came the name of Leopold Kauffman. 
Leopold Kauffman was a New York dealer 
in precious stones. That he had a some- 
what shady reputation I knew, but per- 
sonally I was on the most agreeable terms 
with him, having once chanced to fish him 
out of deep water, where he was learning 
to his sorrow that even a large stomach 
will not buoy a man who does not know 
how to swim. He had been fawning in his 
gratitude for that kindness, now six years 
ago. Every New Year’s Day I received a 
huge basket of fruit and candy with a 
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card on which “With the compliments of 
Leopold Kauffman,” was written in fancy 
Spencerian hand. He had several times 
protested that if he could do me a service 
he was my bond slave. The more I 
thought of it the more it seemed to me 
that an all-wise providence had years be- 
fore paved the way for me to smuggle the 
jewels of the Countess Galatzin, and I 
could have shouted aloud in my joy. 

Still even a brilliant idea is not the 
equivalent of an accomplished fact, and I 
realized that there were things still to be 
done. What these things were I wrote that 
very night, in great detail, to Leopold 
Kauffman, in New York, and then made 
my leisurely and hopeful way across the 
channel. I determined to sail from Liver- 
pool to Montreal, for I learned that, 
though diamonds must be declared on en- 
tering Canada, there is no duty on them, 
and it seemed somehow that it would be 
easier to whisk my treasure across the line 
somewhere on the broad northern frontier 
rather than face one very definite point in 
New York harbor. 

Moreover, now had come the time to 
play the hero of a real yellow drama, to 
grow a beard on my clean-shaven face 
and to adopt a fictitious name, so that if 
—well—if any unpleasant things hap- 
pened to me and my diamonds, at least the 
newspapers and the public of Worcester 
should not have the means of identifying 
the captured felon. 


II 


INSPECTOR MINCHIN’S STORY 


The cordial relation between the Cana- 
dian and the American customs officials is 
a testimony to a very genuine brotherly 
feeling. Again and again I have known 
those fellows to go out of their way to 
do us a favor, so I wasn’t surprised when 
McClelland, in Montreal, tipped me a 
fresh wink. I was stationed at Niagara 
Falls at the time, and my wife was a 
cousin to McClelland’s brother-in-law, 
which was an additional reason why he 
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should wish to give me a boost. Of course, 
it is no drawback to one’s reputation to 
get the credit of making a big haul. Well, 
it was late in the fall when I got a wire 
from McClelland, “American landed de- 
clares thirty thousand dollars diamonds. 
Suspect means smuggling.” And I de- 
cided to make it convenient to make a 
short trip to Montreal. 

Now, the Canadian Customs requires an 
incoming passenger to declare what pre- 
cious stones he has, though there is no 
duty levied on them, and even those smart 
Alicks who think they can trick Uncle 
Sam by bringing in their plunder on the 
northern frontier, generally show their 
hands to our Lady of the Snows, rather 
than run the risk of an unnecessary false 
declaration. 

I found McClelland at his office, where 
he gave me a genuine northland welcome, 
warm in inverse proportion to the weather. 
He repeated his information with a little 
additional detail. “Your man is still stop- 
ping at the Windsor,” he said. “I’ve kept 
an eye on him, and that, with the fact that 
he doesn’t seem to have any friends in 
town, makes it look the more suspicious.” 

“You haven’t reported it to any Ameri- 
can officer ?” 

“Devil a one; I thought if there was 
going to be any clever haul, we might as 
well get the credit in the family.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and we shook 
hands, 

Now, I suppose it is natural for a man 
in my position to feel about smugglers 
the way most people feel about spiders 
and other crawling things. I don’t like 
them. Moreover, most of the men who go 
in for that kind of thing on a large scale 
get to have the stamp of it, just as actors 
and policemen and clergymen have each 
their look; but I saw at once when Mc- 
Clelland pointed out to me a chap sitting 
in the hotel rotunda that he was not of 
the type that I had learned to suspect. 
He was a clean, gentlemanly fellow, with 
a short, divided beard, and when I got a 
newspaper and sat down casually quite 
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near him he happened to raise his eyes 
and look me square in the face with abso- 
lute self-respect. Still the fact remained, 
he was an American, he had with him a 
large amount of jewelry, and it was just 
as well to see what he had about him when 
he struck the glorious Stars and Stripes. 

We hadn’t sat there very long when ~ 
Browning (“William Browning, of New 
York,” he was registered) got up and 
asked the hotel clerk what time the next 
train from New York was due. You can 
wager all your remaining wealth that I 
had my ears open to the conversation. 

“About three-quarters of an hour,” 
said the clerk, glancing at the clock. 

Browning went back to his newspaper, 
and I did some tall thinking. I made up 
my mind to meet the train from New 
York. It’s fortunately only a step from 
the Windsor down to the Union Station, 
but they do everything so deliberately up 
there in Montreal that I took plenty of 
time to make it. 

I leave it to any one to say how I felt 
when I saw Leopold Kauffman get off that 
train. It had been fifteen years since I 
had seen him, but I knew his shifty little 
face in a moment. Ferret was written all 
over it. At first I half feared he would 
recognize me, but those fifteen years had 
changed me from a skinny, clear-faced 
boy into a stout bearded man, and I need 
not have felt any anxiety. He looked 
straight at me without flinching, so I pre- 
tended to be waiting for some friend who 
would come behind him. I felt exultant; 
I knew the whole customs force was on the 
trail of this man. We were well convinced 
that he was a smuggler, but nobody could 
get evidence that would carry a case 
through court. 

If Kauffman is in this deal, thinks I, 
I'll have him if it breaks my neck, for in 
addition to the patriotic duty that sets me 
on the trail of any rascal, my personal 
grudge against the man was as old as 
those fifteen years during which I had not 
seen him. 

At that time Kauffman was suspected, 
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nay, known, to have brought in twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth of stones, and I, 
a young man just beginning to win my 
spurs, was set to trail a woman who had 
been his traveling companion, had come 
over with him on the old Polynesian, and 
who knew about the whole affair. I found 
the woman, a much-rouged, loud- 
mouthed, not too much washed lady, who 
never objected to a drink. I made myself 
agreeable to her (I hate Kauffman when 
I think of it after fifteen years), I even 
inveigled her to go with me half across 
the continent, from Chicago to New York, 
fulfilling as we went her insatiable appe- 
tite for flattery and whisky. I landed her, 
flushed with my triumph, and in open 
court we confronted Kauffman with his 
doom. It was a proud moment for the 
government. And then what did she do? 
Flung her arms around the prisoner’s 
neck and burst into tears. Never a word 
of evidence could we get out of her, and 
Kauffman grinned over her shoulder at 
the jury and the inspectors and patted her 
on the back, and said, “O Lord, did they 
think Nellie had anything to tell against 
Leo? Well, I rather guess not.” 

What became of Nellie I do not know, 
but here was Leo, and [ thirsted for his 
blood, or still more for his dollars, which 
I knew he would value above a base com- 
modity like blood any day. 

I remembered my début as a United 
States inspector as I followed Kauffman 
from the station up to the Windsor, where 
he registered. William Browning glanced 
up as he came in, but showed no signs of 
recognition, and went on with his news- 
paper as calm as Werther’s Charlotte. 
But Charlotte could not fool me. It isn’t 
always easy to dog a man without laying 
yourself open to suspicion, but I did my 
best. Kauffman went up to his room; 
Browning strolled out for a walk. I fol- 
lowed Browning and found that his stroll 
led him into the alley behind the hotel, 
where he encountered some one who wore 
the unmistakable look of a ferret. I 
would have given a farm in Kansas to 
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hear what they said, although it couldn’t 
have been more than a few words, but I 
dared not go close enough. A glimmer of 
something whitish passed from one to the 
other, and I held my breath. 

Then all three of us ate our decent and 
solitary dinner in elaborate indifference to 
each other’s proximity, but it was evident 
to me that both my birds were planning 
flight. The question was, would they go 
singly or together. Chances were in favor 
of the former. I was a little puzzled, for 
I was alone and invisible! Which should 
I follow? But after all it wasn’t much of 
a question. I was trailing an expert and 
an amateur. Kauffman for mine. 

Still I sent hastily for a likely young 
fellow, who was doing some customs work 
up here, and who might keep his eye on 
the other man for the sake of odd chance. 

“You just watch that chap,” I said, 
“and if he makes no declaration at the 
frontier, search him and his baggage; 
then if you don’t find anything, you trail 
him to wherever he goes, and be ready to 
give information as to his whereabouts. 
We may want him for one cause or an- 
other.” 

The train for Niagara Falls left the 
station a few minutes before that which 
went straight south, and as I heard 
Browning buy his ticket for New York, I 
winked at my assistant, who stood at the 
other elbow of our suspect. Kauffman 
and I took opposite berths, both for the 
Falls, and slept the sleep of the just or of 
the unjust. When morning came he read 
a yellow-backed novel and I gave my time 
to newspapers. Nevertheless, as we drew 
near the boundary,my heart began to beat 
faster in my official bosom. When the or- 
dinary inspector came through the train 
making the usual inquiries and chalking 
the bags of the passengers, Kauffman 
looked up annoyed and said, “Nothing 
dutiable.” I rose from my seat across 
from him. “I guess that is a statement 


that will bear investigation,” I said. 
“Good Lord, Mr. Minchin,” he ex- 
claimed (So the old rascal knew me all the 
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time), “do you think Leopold Kauffman 
would lie? I give you my word of honor 
that I have nothing on or about me that is 
worth a penny to you gentlemen. There, 
ain’t that sufficient? My word of honor.” 
And not another syllable could we get out 
of him, even when we took him off the 
train and stripped him, not even when I 
triumphantly drew out a long flat package 
from the arch of each foot. He only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your word of honor is a gay old 
thing,” I said. “I guess your responsibil- 
ity. will be decided by the courts this time. 
And now we will lock you up for a night 
or two, until the government assayer gets 
a peep at these objects.” I opened the 
package and skinned off the cotton bat- 
ting around the stones with my forefinger. 
“Here, William, I will just make a record 
of these jewels, and then you take ’em over 
to Horton’s office.” 

“T will then say good day,” said Leo- 
pold, making a bow as they took him off. 

The next morning I was called by a 
violent ring on my telephone, and Hor- 
ton’s voice assailed me: “Say, Minchin, 
what kind of guff are you giving me, 
sending over that rubbish?” 

“What do you mean—those diamonds?” 

‘Diamonds nothing! Window glass.” 

I dropped the receiver, and almost 
dropped myself. 

“Ts that straight goods?” I demanded, 
seizing the receiver again. 

“Straight as the liberty pole. The 
whole caboodle isn’t worth five cents. Say, 
you must be easy.” 

You can imagine my feelings. But I 
gathered up a few shreds of self-respect 
and went over to Kauffman’s cell. I vent- 
ed my irritation at myself by raging at 
him: 

“What do you mean by carrying pack- 
ages of glass beads inside your stock- 
ings?” I demanded. 

“Tt is a mere fancy of mine,” he said. 
“Is there any law or even regulation 
against it? You will recall that I gave you 
the word of honor of a gentleman.” 


SS 


Ill 
GEOFFREY MERRIMAN’S STORY 


When, as a bearded Browning, I left 
Montreal and Kauffman behind, I felt 
that the crisis in my life was at hand. I 
suspected even the innocent-looking young 
man who stood beside me when I bought 
my ticket for New York of divining my 
criminal aspect. I decided on taking pas- 
sage to the metropolis as one more pre- 
caution against being identified with 
Worcester in case I should meet my Wa- 
terloo at the frontier; and my fears were 
deepened at the interest taken by the in- 
nocent young man in my experience at the 
custom house. I was certainly put 
through a vigorous examination. Every 
article of my clothing, my bag and trunk 
was shaken and pinched, and I felt like a 
bad little boy when they went over my 
person. But at last it was over. I was 
allowed to return to my uneasy night in 
the sleeper, conscious that the innocent 
young man snored in the next berth. 

In the gray of three a. M. we came 
to Troy. I dressed quietly and looked out. 
No one was stirring. I slunk to the plat- 
form like the heavy villain that I was, 
dropped from the car, and heaved a sigh 
of most profound relief as the train 
steamed onward, leaving me alone, the 
sole incoming passenger. Let my trunk 
fly on to New York with the innocent- 
looking young man. To go to a hotel, to 
bathe, to shave, to emerge Geoffrey Mer- 
riman, respectable citizen, to take the 
cross country train to Worcester, all this 
was done with a spinal column which be- 
gan to resume its natural proud erectness. 

There came a moment when I burst into 
the library of my own home, and Natalie 
—Natalie—sat there alone, with dreamy 
eyes looking into the open fire. She rose, 
her lips parting, as I bolted in. Without 
a word I flung open my bag, seized my 
military brushes, pulled out the little 
wooden stopper from each of their backs, 
and poured out a glittering heap of stones 
linked by golden threads. 
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Natalie gave a cry, and we sprang to- 
ward each other, both of us eager to ex- 
press our pent-up emotions, when the door 
opened and Olivia came in. I am fond of 
my sister, but she is sometimes inoppor- 
tune. 

“Geoffrey, my dear boy!’ she ex- 
claimed. “At home safe!’ She flung her 
arms around me then, and turned excitedly 
toward my treasure. 

“You have brought them!” she cried. 
“But how? Why, Geoffrey, the duty must 
have been tremendous. How did you man- 
age to pay it?” 

“T paid nothing.” 

“You smuggled them?” 

I grinned. 

“You,a law-abiding American citizen !”” 


“You mistake,” I answered. “I am half 
Russianized. I am a convert to anarchy 
and revolution. It is the natural conse- 
quence of United States customs laws. My 
conscience does not trouble me.” 

She looked at me with withering scorn. 
“T could forgive you for your iniquity but 
for your stupidity,” she said. This is the 
modern development of Puritan conscien- 
tiousness, and I was as sensitive to it as 
Olivia, so I blurted out: 

“Stupidity! I stupid?” 

“Why didn’t you sell the jewels in Eng- 
land and bring back the money?” she de- 
manded., 

“T never thought of it,” I gasped, and 
I heard behind me the rippling laugh of 
the Countess Natalie Galatzin. 


THE SONG HE MADE 


By Alicia Van Buren 


H® lived his lowly life apart, 
Intent upon the things above, 
And gave his heart to love and art, 
And strove through art to tell his love. 


And when he felt the cruel ache 
That robs of strength the brave and strong, 
He braced his soul, for manhood’s sake, 
And put his courage in a song. 


—Like some storm-breasting bird that soars 
And sings above the clouds and rain, 
And on the under world outpours 
A song of triumph over pain! 


The song was meant for him alone, 
He had no thought of others’ need, 
But far and wide the sound was blown, 


And all who needed strength gave heed. 
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By Arthur Colton 


AUTHOR OF “THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS,” “THE BELTED SEAS,” ETC. 


the Lombardy plain, in that each has 

its slow river and flat surface of fifty 
by two hundred miles, and sees fairly 
through a dry summer atmosphere a low 
mountain range one side and a high moun- 
tain range on the other, running up to 
white peaks. But the valley of the Po is 
set with towered cities and still green in 
June; the valley of the San Joaquin is a 
vast yellow grain field, hardly varied ex- 
cept by the groves about the ranch houses 
and the frame towers of the artesian wells. 
The air quivers in the yellow heat; mir- 
ages shape and dissolve their level noon- 
day dreams and “baseless fabric”; the 
west wind murmurs and moves all day as 
steadily as gravitation ; toward the Sierra 
foothills the flat plain heaves into low 
swell and subsidence, smooth as the mus- 
cles of the arm. 

Into this land of hot harvests I rode 
out of Stockton one morning in June, 
bound for the Sierras, solitary, and on a 
gray horse of amiable gait and disposi- 
tion; passed and was passed by a large 
cavalcade of campers going to Yosemite; 
laid up at noon at a ranch house, whose 
complacent owner watched his score of 
men at work in the fields, his score of 
mules pulling a huge fantastic harvester, 
and told me the news of the countryside, 
and why his land was better than the re- 
claimed tule lands by the river; and night 
came upon me at a watering trough be- 
fore a small, ill-kept house, where an old 
man leaned on a decrepit gate and said 
it was a good distance yet to Knight’s 
Ferry. He was tolerant of the proposition 
that I should build a fire in his bean gar- 
den for the purpose of cooking soup, and 
spend the night on one of his haycocks in 
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the field aside, among his browsing sheep, 
and that himself should profit reasonably 
by putting up my amiable horse in his re- 
spectable barn. He was tolerant, after the 
Californian way, of anything another 
mani might choose to do, but his own spirit 
was a war within, and bore a burden of 
discontent. He drifted about my camp fire 
like a restless ghost. He accepted tobacco, 
but declined soup. Horse-breaking had 
been his business until some years before ; 
now it was raising sheep and beans, and 
waiting alone for the end to come of his 
twilight and his evening. 

“There’s no use talking, bronco-busting 
wears a man out,” he said. 

It might be admitted an unwise pursuit 
beyond the age of seventy without doing 
it injustice. Still, it is a sad thing to 
raise beans with discontent. The breach 
of habit is like exile from home. The roots 
of life seek vainly for the soil that bred it. 
He wandered among his bean vines and 
his regrets for the bucking broncos of 
his prime, and I spread my sleeping-bag 
on a haycock and wakefully watched the 
moon rise on the foothills. 

“Patris quis exsul se quoque fugit?” 

What exile leaves himself also when he 
leaves his native land behind? The answer 
is “ready as a borrower’s cap”: Every 
one does in part. That is the objection to 
exile. 

“To see much and suffer more, certes, 
quod I, is to do well,” was Piers Plough- 
man’s memorable opinion. 

As for the experience of the eye,— 


“For to admire and for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide,”— 


it was the opinion of the Ecclesiast that 
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“This also is vanity,” and of Tommy At- 
kins that “It never done no good to me.” 

As for Piers’ second ingredient of well 
doing, that a man will do well to suffer 
more than see, and let his heart have 
more experience than his eyes, here we 
seemsto be coming to a finer meditation. 
To see much and be naught is to have rich 
eyes and poverty behind them. It may 
happen that a man pays for their riches 
out of the exchequer of his nature, and 
homesickness may be the mourning of his 
nature for its depleted capital. “Flemish 
and Trostan,” runs the Irish emigrant’s 
lament, 


“Flemish an’ Trostan, dark wi’ heather, 
High are the Rockies, airy blue, 

Sure ye have snows in the winter weather, 
Here they’re lyin’ the whole year 

a ee 

Wathers of Moyle, I hear ye callin’, 
Clearer for half o’ the world between, 

Antrim hills an’ the wet rain fallin’— 
What is half o’ the world between?” 


Indeed I would rather at the time have 
seen the moon on a chestnut grove, a con- 
tinent away, than see her rising over fifty 
miles of the San Joaquin Valley. I knew 
how the patriarch of bronco-busters felt 
for his occupation gone. 

Riding away in the early morning, I 
saw the lower edge of the foothills proper, 
plainly marked off from the yellow, grain 
country by the beginning of the dwarf 
evergreens. Here the Stanislaus River ran 
green and cold past the straggling vil- 
lage of Knight’s Ferry. The main rivers 
of the southern Sierras trend to the south 
of west; hence the traveler from Stockton 
climbs steep divides instead of following 
sinuous valleys, much as if he were a Lilli- 
putian crossing the furrows of a plowed 
field in Brobdingnag. Gradually the di- 
vides grow higher, the cafions deeper, the 
forests taller, until here and there a red 
sequoia looms through the vistas of gray 
fir trunks, a witness to old times still more 
gigantic. 
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The tortuous plunging roads of the 
Sierra foothills seem to go down almost 
as much as up, and leave it none too clear 
if one is going on the whole upward to the 
lifted ranges, and not on the whole down- 
ward to the vegetating plains and monot- 
onous primeval heats. 

“There once prevailed an opinion,” re- 
marks Doctor Samuel Johnson, “that the 
world was in its decay, and that we had 
the misfortune to be produced in the de- 
crepitude of nature. It was suspected that 
the whole languished, that neither trees 
nor animals had the height or bulk of 
their predecessors, and that everything 
was sinking by gradual diminution.” It’ 
was thought that men were once greater in 
stature and length of days, of serener 
wisdom, in happier conditions, and the 
gods were with them more familiarly. 
Professor William James somewhere 
states the opposite doctrine, “That this 
world never did anywhere or at any time 
contain more of essential divinity, or of 
eternal meaning, than is embodied in the 
fields of vision over which the eyes so care- 
lessly pass. This is life, and there, a step 
away, is death. There is the only kind of 
beauty there ever was.” 

An ascent, instead of a descent, of na- 
ture is an idea which the world has fairly 
conceived, but still travails with in pain. 
The old stream of ancestor-worship has 
only buried itself the deeper in our faith. 
There is sought another outlet for the 
persistent conviction that the present is 
fragmentary and insufficient, that we 
come trailing the remnant clouds of glory, 
exiles from our Eden home, and have 
glimpses, if not memories, of larger 
things. It was the conviction of progress 
that formerly was the buried idea, the un- 
derground stream. The “fall of man” was 
a logical enough inference from the con- 
flict of these two convictions. Ancestor- 
worship implied superior ancestors, and 
progress implied ancestral inferiority. By 
putting the worshipful ancestor far 
enough back, and introducing a catastro- 
phe, the dogma of the worshipful ancestor 
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was saved, the insistent evidence of prog- 
ress acknowledged and dated upward from 
the catastrophe. 

An elderly red-faced man was sitting 
under a pear tree by his kitchen door, 
which opened on the hillside above the 
highway. I passed the midday hour under 
his pear tree. His talk mainly concerned 
his son, who, it seemed, was state senator 
from that section. He basked in the sun- 
light of filial glory. His was the reverse of 
ancestor-worship. There was a movement 
on foot to transfer Yosemite Park from 
state to national ownership. The family 
interests, connected with free pasturage 
of cattle in the park, were opposed to the 
change, and the elder’s garrulousness al- 
lowed the face of interest to peer out 
quaintly from under the mantle of state 
patriotism. A horseman rode up, dis- 
mounted, and joined us under the pear 
tree—a man of bow legs, warped to the 
saddle, and waddling gait, hairy leathern 
leggings and jingling spurs, a taciturn 
person, and better fitted than I, by his 
gift of silence, to be the receptacle for 
panegyrics of the state senator. I rode a 
long afternoon by the green rushing of 
the Tuolumne River and the innumerable 
jumble of hills, and came with a weary 
horse at nightfall to the foot of a hill that 
is called Priest’s Hill. It is a hill of some 
fame in the land; even with a fresh horse 
it is a hill of many hopes deferred, a sum- 
mit still withdrawn, and more steep ser- 
pentine miles notched in the cafion sides 
and winding upward. To lead a tired 
horse up it by sunset and starlight is an 
exercise in noble virtues. “Patience,” says 
Vauvenargues, “is the art of hoping.” - It 
is a strenuous art to practise on Priest’s 
Hill. The deep valley behind turned pur- 
ple and sank away in the folds of its dusk. 
The stars came out. The fire of that cav- 
alcade of Yosemite-seekers, whose camp 
was pitched in a ranch meadow at the foot 
of the hill, gleamed and dwindled in the 
distance, and at last was shut off by a 
bulge in the mountain wall. The full moon 
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came up in front. Everywhere were the 
lonely hills, dark, and silent as the motion 
of the moon. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s latest thesis is 
that the coming test to determine a race 
survival will be the degree in which it suc- 
ceeds in “subordinating the present to the 
future.” For the peril is always the dom- — 
inance of the present, selfish, sensual, mo- 
mentary and enfeebling. It absorbs and 
destroys the degenerate and chaotic races. 
It gives no footing or anchorage in the 
tumult of time, that rushes greenly, like 
the Tuolumne River. Races which have 
come to the front and endured there, 
Roman, or English, or Chinese, have done 
so greatly by virtue of some submission 
of this perilous present to the tried past, 
by a certain stability in tradition, solidity 
in precedent, an ancestor-worship, or one 
modified to an instinct to hold fast, to 
change reluctantly from accustomed 
forms. But the coming race, on the con- 
trary, will cast its anchor to the fore, save 
itself from the present, and survive, less 
by its instinct of respect for its ancestors 
and their ways than by its instinct of 
sacrifice for its successors and their ad- 
vantage. The old races laid the greater 
emphasis on the duties of sons to fathers ; 
the new are inclining to lay it on the du- 
ties of fathers to sons. Wherefore, in 
America, the youth takes possession of the 
earth ungrudged, the ruler of society is 
the young girl below her majority, and 
the old men sit under pear trees by kitchen 
doors, uttering panegyrics on senatorial 
offspring. 

And yet forecasts are thin and unsub- 
stantial, and memory is deep. Priest’s 
Hill seemed to imply by its name that 
there was a sacerdotal condition of things 
somewhere to come. The moon was the 
lamp over a mountain altar in the temple 
of the night, where my horse and I prac- 
tised the art of hoping, and dragged tired 
feet still upward. But the purple valley 
behind, the somber hills beyond it, were 
rich with our memories. There we had 
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thirsted and been refreshed, and had our 
ups and downs, and met such and such 
wayfarers, and had profitable conversa- 
tions. The past is populous, the future 
vague. The doctrine of the future is ve- 
hemently preached in new countries, which 
are seldom conscious, however, of a certain 
thinness in the substance.of their shifted 
society. There is much to be said for 
those who tread the dust of their fore- 
fathers and walk in the shadow of aged 
memories. It is certain that none goes 
footloose and free, but to some extent re- 
sembles a link in a dragged chain. He 
shall not escape his antecedents, and had 
best not try. If his forebears have fitted 
him with staff and scrip and even a well- 
filled wallet, these are handy things, and 
if he have a workable brain and “a wide- 
spreading impervious disposition” for an 
“umbrella in a vale of tears,” let him not 
forget his debt to a frugal progeny. 
Some hampering inheritances he may 
throw off and do well, but there is a deal 
of unescapable caste. One may call him- 
self a Buddhist, but if he is Christendom- 
bred he can not think like a Hindoo. He 
might as well decide to be no longer of 
Teutonic descent, or to entertain no ideas 
of Greek or Latin origin. No person or 
race ever cut loose from the past, wholly 
or partly, with impunity. To forget 
“the dark backward and abysm” is to 
draw the roots from the deep soil, to grow 
shallow and arid, to fall in peril of a cer- 
tain superficial optimism. Your varnish 
optimist, who does not shine in the grain 
of the wood, is an irritation to his betters. 
The pilgrim moves in a present which the 
past has fashioned, and though his pred- 
ecessors did not raise the hills that he 
will climb, nor arch the sky that will be 
over him, yet they mainly laid the road- 
bed through the wilderness, and furnished 
the comfortable inns—such as the hostelry 
called “Priest’s” at the summit of Priest’s 
Hill. 


Every virtue lies between two vices. 
Such is the location of the virtue of lei- 


sure. Especially in this hurrying age and 
country, haste becomes a habit and then a 
disease. If one rushes to the next mail 
with a letter whose reception, whether this 
week or next, is no matter at all; if he 
vaguely feels that not to have to hurry for 
his car is to begin the day but slackly, 
evidently he is in the grip of a disease. 
The spendthrift of his time is no worse 
than the miser of it, who must needs have 
every moment at usury. If procrastina- 
tion is a thief who steals from to-morrow 
for the benefit of to-day, he has his coun- 
ter who steals from to-day for the benefit 
of to-morrow. Thievery is thievery, and 
Poor Richard, with his “Have you some- 
what to do to-morrow, do it to-day,” was 
a most immoral counselor. This encroach- 
ing future must be kept in its place, and 
justice and courtesy done to the hour 
which is our guest. 

In the light of pure reason there was no 
haste for me to come to Yosemite. I lay 
half the morning on the pine needles in a 
yellow and green forest, and heard the 
horns of the cavalcade from the foot of 
Priest’s Hill going jubilantly by on the 
highway. It was well into the afternoon 
when I rode down from the high woods 
into a sheltered clearing with a cluster of 
buildings, and learned that it was a road- 
house, accommodating to travelers, and 
called “Hamilton’s.” Habitations were 
growing far apart in that great, lonely 
land of pine and fir, even along this high- 
way to Yosemite. 

The porch at Hamilton’s runs along 
the front of the house, and then surpris- 
ingly dives through it to the rear. 
Through a hole in the floor of the porch 
the coldest and purest of spring water 
may be taken out handily with a dipper. 
On this surprising porch were assembled 
two judges, with two other politicians 
from the city hall of San Francisco; a 
lively lady traveling with three children ; 
a chauffeur and an automobile, and two 
corpulent and sturdy walkers, one old and 
one young, each with a satchel under his 
arm—all bound for the great valley. 
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With these, and amid their laughter and 
glancing talk of the cosmopolitan world, 
sat the landlady, Mrs. Hamilton, a small, 
meager and gray old woman of histrionic 
talents. Horror, awe and despairing con- 
clusions were her themes—the lingering 
and fearful death of Mrs. Priest, the la- 
mentable ends of young men by reason of 
beer. She spoke of hangings forty years 
back, and disasters that were soon to come. 
The swapped anecdote and fluent wit of 
the judges were a pale fascination beside 
her moans of imaginative anguish, her ac- 
cent that darkened the day. Fate should 
have set Mrs. Hamilton to the function of 
muttering “Out, damned spot!” before 
hushed audiences—a Siddons or a Rachel 
— instead of overshadowing the happiness 
of a frivolous judiciary. “You can not 
rivet a nail in a boiled potato,” says a 
Japanese proverb; nor the true iron of a 
tragic accent in the watery mood of poli- 
ticians on a holiday, and a lady in an auto- 
mobile, not though the accent be as thrill- 
ing as the cliffs of Yosemite. 

The automobile and the politicians on 
horseback went their ways, and left me to 
the sinister fascinations of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. The evening drew on. The elder of 
the two walkers came out and strolled 
about the road in red carpet slippers and 
gray-bearded meditation, and I went into 
camp in the orchard, hard by certain hives 
of slumbering bees. 

It is not the “tangled web we weave” 
in the practice of deceit—this is always a 
simple design—but it is the unintelligible 
pattern into which we are woven in the 
common daily shuffle of the loom that jos- 
tles the reason. What could a moralist do 
with Sarah Siddons in the wilderness, poli- 
ticians without policies, corpulent age in 
red carpet slippers, and a leisure going 
to sleep with the industrious bees, that 
anxious and forecasting race? 

M. Maeterlinck has made a permanent 
addition to the tools and mechanism of 
thought, and enlarged the utility of the 
bee. The singular fitness of the bee for 
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moralizing purposes has long been ob- 
served, but it was M. Maeterlinck’s signifi- 
cantly to interpret the whole social sys- 
tem of the hive, that more than Spartan 
method in which its “‘will-to-survive” finds 
expression, and the individual is sacrificed 
to the race, the present to the future. A 
system in which every male an idle loafer 
is put to death at the end of the sea- 
son ; in which every act of procreation in- 
volves the frightful and ruthless death of 
the procreating male; in which every fe- 
male but one is unsexed, stunted from her 
birth and reduced to a suction at one 
end, a poison at the other, and an iron 
instinct between to govern both for the 
support and defense of the hive; this 
is the system and matriarchal society, 
grim, rigid and heroic, of a race in which 
was formerly seen only examples of indus- 
try improving the shining hour—as if 
a shining hour could be “improved” ! 
There is somewhere a book entitled 
“Short Sayings of Famous Men,” the 
famous men in question extending from 
Plato to James A. Garfield. Books with 
such titles are presumably to be disliked ; 
but there remains with me out of the read- 
ing of this two impressions—one, that the 
quotations from President Garfield were 
many and of extraordinary interest ; sec- 
ondly, that there was a unity about the 
whole which was not in the plan of the 
compiler, but in the nature of the ma- 
terial. One was aware merely of a thou- 
sand keen eyes looking, a thousand prac- 
tised tongues commenting. There arose 
a curious conception of history, not as 
a succession of physical events, but as 
a succession of thinking minds; whose 
comments were like bright swords plunged 
here and there into the opaque mass of 
things; as if the eyes of destiny were 
fixed only on this work of letting light 
into chaos, and nothing else were signifi- 
cant but the piercing and leavening of 
this unintelligent mass of the universe by 
the intelligence which the slow action of a 


_law had developed out of it. 
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The social system of the bees is a case 
of what has been brought about in one 
race by the single-eyed sacrifice of the 
individual to the state, the living to pos- 
terity, the present to the future. M. 
Maeterlinck’s “Vie des Abeilles” is one of 
those books that make for the humanizing 
of knowledge, the leavening of things with 
intelligence, the lifting of facts out of the 
realm of simple facts into the realm of 
significant facts. The assemblage with me 
in the foothills of the Sierras of the gifted 
Mrs. Hamilton, the frivolous judiciary, 
the lady with the automobile and the el- 
derly gentleman in red carpet slippers re- 
mained but an unleavened fact in the dis- 
orderly chaos and opaque mass of things, 
for which the fault lay somewhere between 
the fact and my conceiving of it. No 
doubt there were temperaments so mag- 
netic that events flew to meet their occa- 
sions, as if the opaque mass were in haste 
to be intelligible. Such was the power 
of ideas at Concord, when Emerson ruled 
its atmosphere, that Thoreau had merely 
to be thinking of any rare flower and 
presently he happened upon the only spec- 
imen of it in Concord. “Whether you 
climb up the mountain,” says M. Maeter- 
linck, “or go down hill to the valley, 
whether you journey to the end of the 
world or merely go round your house, 
none but yourself shall you meet in the 
highway of fate. If Judas go forth to- 
night, it is toward Judas his steps will 
tend, nor will chance for betrayal be lack- 
ing; but let Socrates open his door, he 
shall find Socrates asleep on the threshold, 
and there will be occasion for wisdom. Our 
adventures hover round us like bees 
around the hive when preparing to swarm. 
They wait till the mother idea has at last 
come forth.” 

I was thinking,—in climbing the last 
divide that shuts Yosemite and the Merced 
Cafion away from the world—of those old 
tribal wars of the trees and their victories 
and diplomacies. Out of those wars were 


developed the mighty thews of the se-. 
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quoias, which appeared now and then 
towering red in the forest of gray 
trunked firs. The great sequoia of the 
Sierras is of something the same height 
as the tall redwood of the coast range, but 
more massively built. The redwood is a 
Greek column, the Sierran sequoia an 
Egyptian column. It is broad-based like 
the campaniles of Venice and the lower 
Lombardy plain, while the redwood has 
the grace and daring of the Tuscan cam- 
paniles. But all their nobilities of height 
and power and form were shaped of the 
battle with their kind. The pressure of 
population and the struggle for light 
drove upward and made lean athletes of 
the forest trees. When our eastern chest- 
nut tree stands apart in the open, and the 
easy issue lies between the earth, the sun 
and itself, it grows as portly as a door- 
yard maple ; the maple in the’Adirondacks 
grows as “gaunt as a winter wolf.” But 
the forest trees of the Sierras are trim 
and military, the ground beneath cleared 
for action of encumbering underbrush, 
and the whole forest, with its myriad 
spears and peaked helmets, goes charging 
citadel beyond citadel, and pouring over 
the divides, and up again, till it falters 
below the gray and white ridges that look 
down on Nevada. 

Near the summit of the divide, which 
overlooks Yosemite, I came on a detach- 
ment of soldiers, their round tent peaked 
and trim as the trees about it, and pitched 
in a mountain meadow which is called 
“Crane’s Flat.” Their horses were picket- 
ed near, and the sergeant was doing re- 
volver practice at a tin can. Their func- 
tion was the prevention of fire arms and 
the capture of poachers on the govern- 
ment forest reserves. Sociable they were, 
jovial, and seemed to be inwardly at peace 
with their combative and entertaining pro- 
fession. 

War is still the rule of life with men 
and trees; and for the former of these, 
seeing how long they have been a race 
of fighters and acquainted with wounds, 
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acquainted with hunger and fear and 
poverty and egotistic ambitions, is it a 
thing to be prophesied, or desired with 
such enthusiasm, that future of universal 
peace, of men scientifically comfortable 
and humane? ‘There is a restless some- 
thing that cries out against the prospect, 
and calls for rivalry and endeavor still; 
that will have love and hatred, and no 
mild compromise between them; that 
would fret for the old precipitous days, 
like the patriarch of bronco busters 
among his bean vines, be bored to the de- 
sire of death by this benevolent prairie of 
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peace, and grow homesick for its past, 
the roots of its nurture and its strength? 

So it goes on the highway to Yosemite. 
Frivolous judges and sociable soldiers ; 
horse and foot and automobile; old men 
and women in gardens, dooryards and 
porches ; cavalcades, with brazen bugles. 
We jog and shamble and lope through the | 
hot days, and at night look up unsheltered 
at the stars; by leagues of yellow wheat, 
and empty leagues of forest, over hill, 
mountain, cafion and river, we go, and 
our moods murmur on—the while like 
Mrs. Hamilton’s bees. 


STAUFENHAGEN 


By William Chester Estabrook 


tage Dairy, not because there was 

the slightest suggestion of a cot- 
tage or a cow about the long narrow tent 
cluttered with the unswept table scraps 
of hurried men, but because the waitress 
there was very kind to him and some- 
times gave him four buckwheat cakes in- 
stead of the customary three for a half- 
dollar. 

The first day in camp he had tried 
Charley’s Place, a bigger tent on Main 
Street, where they aspired to luxury in 
the shape of mottled oil-cloth on the ta- 
bles and a paper napkin at the side of 
each plate. It was very boisterous in 
there and when he entered, a young man 
who was drunk and kittenish flung a 
soft-boiled egg through the top of his 
old plug hat. Charley’s Place roared its 
approbation and the cashier afterward 
averred, with no little pride, that ten dol- 
lars’ worth of eggs—which, after all, was 
only a dozen—had struck the hat before 
its dazed owner had time to take it off. 
As for Staufenhagen, the procedure had 
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no more effect upon him than the bring- 
ing of a grieved expression to his broad 
face, and a perplexed, disconcerted look 
into his near-sighted eyes. 

He was a large, soft-framed young 
man of perhaps twenty-eight, with a 
student’s stoop that was accentuated by 
the sagging skirts of his old Prince Al- 
bert coat. From under his little brown 
cap—he had taken to a cap after the egg 
episode—his flaxen hair cascaded in wisps 
and loops to his coat collar where it was 
bobbed off in a straight line after the 
style shown in some pictures of Liszt. 
His eyes were big and round and blue 
and they peered from behind his queer 
foreign glasses in such painful endeavor 
as to give him the appearance of being 
intensely interested in the most trivial 
things—the ruts in the street, his knife 
and fork, any passing vehicle. 

He went about very little and walked 
slowly and if, by chance, anything at- 
tracted his attention he rarely stopped 
to investigate it. For the most part his 
blue eyes looked out through their glasses 
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unseeingly. Anywhere, he would have 
been accounted visionary and helpless— 
and in a Nevada mining camp! 

How he happened there in Del Norte 
no one but himself and Ben Gringo knew. 
And when Gringo was asked about it he 
merely swore softly and raised depreca- 
tory palms. Once Staufenhagen started 
to tell “Mees” Amy, as he called the lit- 
tle waitress at the Cottage Dairy. He 
usually began his conversations with his 
hands, which were the only things about 
him that belied his general appearance of 
helplessness. They were delicate for a 
man of his bulk, soft but capable looking, 
white and marvelously well formed. He 
fluttered them about in swift gestures that 
morning Mees Amy asked him boldly 
where he was from, but some one called 
her to the front and she was soon too busy 
to think of the matter again. 

He always ate at the table in the rear, 
next the cook’s tent. An overhanging 
flap was quite big enough to conceal it 
and the two soap boxes that served as 
chairs. If the tent happened to be 
crowded when he got there and a guest 
had taken a box at his table, he waited 
patiently till the man was gone before 
asking to be served. For Mees Amy 
did not want the affair of the extra cake 
or the extra biscuit known—that was a 
piece of knavery against the “house” 
which he shared with her secretly and 
gleefully like a child. 

At first he came regularly for his 
meals, but later he omitted the lunch. 
And when Mees Amy asked him about 
it, he only shrugged his shoulders with a 
great show of contempt for lunches in 
general. 

One morning he came late and when 
Mees Amy went to serve him she found 
him thumping the edge of the table, his 
white fingers leaping and twisting and 
fluttering. 

“What’s the matter?” she exclaimed 
laughingly, placing his glass of water. 

He threw back his big yellow head and 
smiled. 
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“You doan know dot, meppe?” he 
asked, completing on his imaginary key- 
board what must have been a tremendous- 
ly difficult passage. 

She looked at his white fingers flashing 
again over the table, and involuntarily 
tucked her own seared, red ones beneath 
her apron. 

“Under The Bamboo Tree?” she ven- 
tured quizzically. 

His smile vanished and he turned to 
her with a childlike hurt in his blue eyes. 

“T doan blay dot Baboon Tree—it iss 
a foolishness,” he said resentfully. 

The proprietor glanced sourly in their 
direction. 

“Ts it corn or buckwheat cakes this 
morning?” asked Mees Amy indifferently. 

Another time he came late for supper. 
The proprietor had been lured away to a 
prize-fight, and the Cottage Dairy was 
deserted except for Mees Amy and the 


cook. It had been a hard day and the 
little waitress placed his glass and 
awaited his order silently. His white 


hands were clasped on the table before 
him; his mind seemed a very long way off. 

“What’s yours?” she asked finally in 
the restaurant’s vernacular. 

He raised his near-sighted eyes to the 
hand-daubed menu card that was pinned 
to the canvas wall and followed its mea- 
ger list slowly, his gaze resting longingly 
over such unattainable delicacies as steak 
and ham and spare ribs. 

She wondered, when she went for his 
order of toast, how such a big man 
contrived to live on so little food. Two 
meals a day—four cakes in the morning 
and three slices of toast at night! Why 
didn’t he work? Other men had come to 
the Dairy with only enough money to get 
a cup of coffee and in a few days were 
living comfortably enough. His hands~ 
were proof that he didn’t work. If he 
hustled like other men of the camp _he 
might eat what he wanted. It tempered 
her compassion a bit; she had always 
worked so hard herself. 

But when the cook handed the toast out 
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through the shelved slit in his tent, she 
dexterously slipped a piece of untouched 
steak from a dish near by and carried it 
in with the order. Staufenhagen smiled 
his thanks to her but a flush of embar- 
rassment showed for an instant in his 
face. 

She was sitting at the cashier’s table 
when he finished. The cook had gone 
home. 

**So you don’t play the ‘Baboon Tree’ ?” 
she asked, clicking his half-dollar into the 
till and smiling jauntily. 

“Ach! Mees Amy, I’m afrait you maig 
a teasingness off me,” he said with a 
chuckle. 

Mees Amy became suddenly business- 
like and serious. 

“Why don’t you get a job down on the 
‘Rialto’?” she asked, using the camp’s 
term for the dance hall district. “Gringo 
is forever wanting a piano player.” 

He looked at her with something akin 
to horror in his face. Then a steely 
flame blazed back of his glasses, his 
stooped shoulders squared, an incandes- 
cence lit his broad face, his voice rang 
out protestingly. 

“Ach, Gott, Mees Amy! You doan 
understood! I am the artist, und I nefer 
forget my art. I blay no foolishness. 
I blay the gread things—the moosic dot 
iss moosic, dot spills the heart ofer, dot 
maigs the soul happy, dot maigs the eyes 
to shut, dot—dot—” his English failed 
him and he rushed on for a half-dozen 
sentences in his own guttural tongue. 
And then—“Ach, I doan blay down 
there, dose blace haf a padness. I will 
not maig a mockingness off my art, off 
myself. Gott, no! I tie first!” 

Mees Amy looked at him curiously. 
She was a motherly little thing—hard- 
ship and struggle only intensify the ma- 
ternal instinct, they say, and his huge 
helplessness always appealed to her. But 
now, roused out of his lethargy, he ap- 
peared as masterful as the strongest men 
in camp—and infinitely more handsome. 
A strange emotion stirred the heart of 
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her. She was awed by what she saw be- 
cause she could not understand it. Art 
and the sacredness of it are not affairs 
of mining camp restaurants. She had 
seen men’s eyes flash and their faces 
whiten, but it was always because of the 
lust for gold, because of drink or a 
woman. 

She suddenly lowered her eyes to the ~ 
table and began to trace thoughtful but 
meaningless lines with her pencil. “Some- 
time, maybe, you’ll play for me,” she said 
wishfully. 

“Ah, Mees Amy, I haf no biano—no— 
not since a long, long time,” he replied 
sadly. 

He turned at the door, a pathetic smile 
of forbearance flickering on his lips. 

“The beoples—I’m afrait they like dot 
foolishness,” he said sorrowfully. 

A few weeks later the proprietor of the 
Cottage Dairy sold out. The man who 
bought the place had a wife and daugh- 
ters who worked even as he, and they did 
not need Mees Amy’s services. 

In those last days she worked there, 
Staufenhagen came infrequently. His 
meals, unless he got them elsewhere, were 
limited to one a day. His big, broad face 
grew a trifle pinched and the extra cake 
or the extra biscuit or whatever extra 
Mees Amy managed to give him covertly, 
elicited but a ghost of his old smile, albeit 
the flaxen head upflung and the round 
blue eyes looked their usual gratitude. 

She met him one night at the end of 
an obscure street that trailed out of a 
wilderness of freight wagons, tents, 
horse-corrals and their attendant rubbish. 

It was cold. He had pulled his broad 
shoulders forward and together that the 
single button left on the Prince Albert 
might hold its own. He peered at her 
closely and uncertainly till she spoke, 
when he doffed his cap and gave her an 
old-fashioned salute. 

“You live down here?” she asked. 
“Town here” was pretty bad even in Del 
Norte. 


“JT lif—*” he hesitated a moment and 
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then waved his fine hand, which was blue 
with cold, in an indefinite half-circle that 
included no place in particular. 

“Where do you eat now?” she asked. 

“The same blace—I go, but—I—I 
doan like dot no more, Mees Amy.” 

“You miss me, then?” There was a 
pathetic little challenge in her smile. 

“T mees you,” he said simply. 

Something blurred the girl’s_ eyes. 
“Have you been there to-day?” 

He peered down at her suspiciously. 
“Not yet. I go—pretty soon.” 

“Do. You look—sick.” 

“Tt iss nottings,” he said absently. 

“T’ve got a new job, I nearly forgot 
to tell you. I’m due there in an hour.” 

His face brightened instantly. “I 
hope it iss a easy chob,” he said. 

Mees Amy’s lips settled to a straight 
line. She looked up at him bravely, but 
her eyes wavered and fell. “It’s at 
Gringo’s,”” she said. 

He stared down at her in vast unbelief. 

“Yes,” she said, answering the doubt 
his silence conveyed, but not looking up. 

“Mees Amy!” he cried, “you doan 
mean dot. You can’t do dot. Gott! 
Dot iss—schrecklich! no—no—not dot!” 

She crimsoned. “You don’t under- 
stand. I’m cashier. I have my little cage 
alone. No one can come near me.” 

“But the place iss pad, Mees Amy; it 
will maig a ruin. Dance hall! Dance 
hall! dot stays always mit you!” 

“T can’t starve,” she flashed out, then 
stopped suddenly. 

“Und your mudder would not like dot, 
Mees Amy; think off your mudder !” 

“My mother’s dead,” she cried bitter- 
ly ; “I don’t even remember her.” 

A curious sound of pity escaped him. 

“I—I am so—sorry, Mees Amy; ex- 
coose—und the fadder ?” 

“He ran away and left me in the hands 
of the neighbors when I was only a 
baby.” 

Again the curious sound in his throat. 

“But your folks, your beoples—you 
haf a relationess ?” 





Mees Amy’s gray eyes darkened and 
two stern lines showed between her level 
brows. 

“There’s one,” she said; “he’s in San 
Quentin.” 

“Near py?” 

“No. In California.” 

“Und he nefer cooms?” 

Mees Amy’s laugh was harsh. “He 
wouldn’t if he could—and he can’t.” 

“Not if you write, meppe?” 

“Write! Why should I? . . . Oh, 
don’t you understand? San Quentin is 
the prison. He half-killed a man once 
and they sent him there.” 

“Ach!” he exclaimed, and then, under 
his breath, “Ach” and “Excoose.”’ 

“He is not a goot frient then?” he 
asked gently, a moment later. 

“He is my worst enemy—he is my 
husband.” 

Staufenhagen fumbled the single but- 
ton with his blue-white fingers and stared 
blankly out over the camp,—its myriad 
weather-beaten tents, its make-shift 
houses, its freight-cluttered streets, to 
where the red lights of the Rialto made 
rosy hemispheres over the tent poles and 
roof trees. 

“Tt was at Provo, three years ago,” 
Mees Amy went on, her voice low-pitched 
and monotonous, as if she were repeat- 
ing something she had said many times 
to herself. “I was lonely and tired—it 
seems to me I’ve always been so—tired. 
And he was good to me. Oh, he knew 
how to be! Nobody ever treated me like 
that before. I suppose I must have liked 
him, and—well—I—I married him. He 
never treated me the same after we were 
married. I can’t tell you about it; I 
won’t try. It was worse—worse than 
everything that had gone before, worse 
than anything can ever be again.” 

Her lowered eyelids fluttered as if to 
help her shut out the vision. Her voice 
went on, piteous in its restraint: 

“Everybody said he was a devil. 

I guess he was as near it as a man can be. 
Maybe he has changed . . . I 
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don’t know. I never hear. I, oh, 
I hope I never will! I suppose it’s wicked, 
but I can’t help it. I hope Ill never 
hear.” 

Staufenhagen’s big blue eyes still 
stared away toward the Rialto. 

“IT am no—teffil, Mees Amy,” he said 
very softly. “I am your goot frient. 
Und I haf a leetle money left, a few tol- 
lars, meppe. You taig half off dot and 
look arount, meppe you get a better chob. 
Dot Gringo has a ruin, mein Kind, not- 
tings but padness can coom there.” 

A sob got entangled in the little wait- 
ress’ throat. She reached a hand out to 
him which he, in his near-sightedness did 
not see, and then without a word, hurried 
away through the straggling, littered 
streets. 


The cashier’s box at Gringo’s was a 
wood and wire affair jammed into the 
stuffy angle between the dance hall and 
the gambling rooms. Every night for 
ten hours, except twenty minutes for 
midnight lunch, Mees Amy was locked in 
there—a precaution taken since a former 
cashier had left the box with the proceeds 
of the night’s business. 

When Gringo first turned the key on 
her, she had faced about indignantly as 
if her honesty had been impeached. But 
she had got used to that now. All her 
life she had been getting used to things. 

The musicians’ platform was within a 
few feet of her cage. Sometimes, listen- 
ing to them, she thought of the big Ger- 
man whom she had not seen in days. She 
had been very good to him; he might have 
displayed a little more interest in her 
welfare. He knew where she was, and a 
short time spent at Gringo’s would not 
have proved his everlasting ruin. When 
her wonder reached the sarcastic stage 
she dismissed him from her mind, or at 
least she made a pretense of it. 

She had been wondering about him 
that night the “music” struck. From her 
cage she saw Gringo climb to the plat- 
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form. The violinist put his instrument 
back in the box, the bass leaned his ele- 
phantine fiddle against the wall, the pian- 
ist turned his back to the keys. There was 
a short, fierce altercation and the musi- 
cians were sent scurrying out the door. 
Gringo leaned over the rail and addressed 
his grumbling patrons. In fifteen min- - 
utes, he promised them, the dance would 
go on; meanwhile the drinks were on the 


house. Everybody crowded to the bar— 
dance-hall girls, miners, prospectors, 
freighters, and gamblers. They were 


still partaking of the proprietor’s hospi- 
tality when the caller shouted “partners 
for another quadrille.” 

‘Mees Amy looked up toward the plat- 
form. Gringo, unctuous, suave, smiling, 
was pushing and patting Staufenhagen 
in the direction of the piano. The big 
frame sagged more than ever, the broad 
face was pinched and ghastly. He sat 
down on the stool and looked about him 
in his old dazed manner. There was 
something in his glance that made Mees 
Amy draw back into the shadows of the 
cage. 

Gringo motioned to a passing waiter 
who handed up a stack of sandwiches and 
a glass of beer. Mees Amy watched him 
while he ate—ravenously. When the 
floor had filled again, Gringo stooped 
over him and spoke gently. He seemed 
for the first time to notice the instrument 
before him. He reached out his white 
hands and caressed the keys with a vel- 
vety, bird-like movement. Suddenly the 
piano thundered forth in a maze of giant 
chords out of which there stalked a mar- 
tial, clarion air that reverberated through 
the noisy hall. 

To the untutored, beer-buzzing ears of 
the crowd it was only a meaningless, jum- 
bled discord. The dancers looked up in 
disappointed surprise. Gringo bent and 
shook the pianist’s shoulder. 

“Here, play that,” he cried, snatching 
up some music and spreading it on the 
rack. 
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Gropingly at first, until he had caught 
the exact rhythm from the crash of 
miners’ hob-nailed shoes, Staufenhagen 
played the thin, trivial tune, and then, 
settling into the way required of him, 
kept it going like an automaton, looking 
neither to the right nor left, his flaxen 
head bent over the keys as if he were 
ashamed beyond expression. 


He had been playing at Gringo’s al- 
most a fortnight before Mees Amy got 
more than a word with him. His face 
was not haggard any more, she noticed, 
as he walked down the street beside her. 
The night’s work was done and they were 
on their way home. And his home was 
no longer a place to be discredited by a 
wave of the hand. He had secured quar- 
ters he was not ashamed to tell her of, 
which he did now, the faintest accession 
of pride showing in his manner. 

“You are still boarding at the Dairy, 
though,” she observed, smiling up to him. 

“Yes, but I—I—” 

“T understand. You get what you 
want now.” 

“IT get what I want,” he replied re- 
lievedly. 

“So you wouldn’t need me there any 
more?” she asked. 

_ A flush overspread his big, fair fea- 
tures and he hesitated with some embar- 
rassment before answering. 

“T shall always neet you, Mees Amy,” 
he said gravely. 

Mees Amy averted her face quickly 
and her hand fluttered to her throat. 

“And is the playing as—as hard as 
you thought it would be?” she asked. 

He did not answer at once, but settled 
the inadequate cap over his eyes and 
tramped grimly ahead. 

“Tt iss—hart,” he said finally. 

“Tt’s the night work ; you'll get used to 
that after while,” she encouraged cheerily. 

Something of the spirit that showed 
that night in the Dairy flashed in his 
eyes as he turned upon her. 


“Me—get used to dot! Ach, Gott, 
meppe you doan understood dot alreaty 
yet. The work—no—dot iss notting. 
But the moosic, the blace—they maig a 
sickness off the soul!” 

The dull red of resentment crept into 
her cheeks. She did not work there from 
choice. “No, I guess I don’t under- 
stand,” she said bitterly. 

They turned the corner and came into 
one of the more quiet streets where there 
was a dearth of men and teams. Thence 
their ways separated toward their re- 
spective rooms. He stopped and looked 
down at her, speaking with more frank- 
ness than he had ever shown before. 

“For a long time, Mees Amy, since a 
leetle poy so high”’—holding his hand 
low—“T haf all my heart, all my mind, on 
dot moosic. I say to myself dot I maig 
the gread moosician, the Rubenstein, the 
Liszt. Ach, but I haf a ambitiousness! 
All the day I work, all the night I tream. 
I want to maig my life one grand con- 
certo—I doan want to maig it a—a— 
ragtimeness! You doan understood dot 
concerto, meppe, Mees Amy. I want 
to maig my life b-o-o-tiful like a gread 
song—a grand piece—you understood 
dot—yes? . . . When all was reaty, 
I coom across. The critics say I blay not 
mit my heart, but mit my fingers! The 
beoples hear me und wink the eye und no 
more coom pack. One critic, he say: ‘You 
know dot moosic, Staufenhagen, but you 
know not dot life. How can you blay 
dose tears und dose choys the beoples 
out when you haf lifed all your life 
on dot leetle keypoard? . . . He 
maig a gread teasingness und all the ba- 
pers laugh. He say, ‘Staufenhagen, do 
somedings mit your heart, fall in lofe, 
get droonk, maig a padness, aber get dot 
feelingness,’ he says. It iss all very 
strange, Mees Amy.” 

It was the most he had ever confided to 
her and she nodded encouragingly. 

“IT coom west,” he continued, “I hire 
the halls und blay the moosic, but the 
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beoples doan coom. In ’Frisco I haf a 
leetle money left. I met dot Gringo 
there und he told me a pack off lies, dot 
Gringo.” 

A look reminiscent of mingled expecta- 
tion and disappointment showed in his 
face—such a look as a child has who ac- 
cepts for candy what is only. a clod. 

“Tot Del Norte,’ he say, ‘iss a fine 
town for moosic, the beoples want notting 
but the classics, he haf a big hall there 
for dose concerts” . . . I coom— 
bah!’ He broke off suddenly, and with 
his usual wave of the hand, bowed and 
left her. 

She often thought of what he had told 
her, in the days that followed, trying in 
vain to get his view-point and worrying 
her poor head about such a strange thing 
as a man’s grief for an art disgraced. 
It was all beyond her and she never pre- 
sumed to comfort him; she had too much 
sense for that. It was something for him 
to get used to of his own accord; and 
“getting used to” was her term for for- 
getting. 

Sometimes, leaning her chin on her 
palm, Mees Amy sat in the stuffy little 
box and watched him furtively, living 
over again the old Dairy days when she 
had sneaked him his extra cakes. She 
wished she might ask him once more 
about the “Baboon Tree,” just to see his 
eyes flash and his big shoulders square. 
She noticed with a little pang that he 
was learning to take care of himself. 
Every day, she thought, made more re- 
mote the time when he should ever have 
need of her again. That something had 
departed from him she realized dimly but 
sorrowfully. He never touched his instru- 
ment except as part of the day’s work. 
His music began with the dance and 
ceased with it. Once, when she was about 
to enter the cage, his hands had swept the 
keys in a whirl of tonal color that ap- 
pealed to her like the flight of a gorgeous 
butterfly. She asked him to repeat it, but 
he only smiled at her indifferently. 


“You have money now; sometime you'll 
leave camp,” she ventured one morning 
on their homeward walk. “Then you can 
be with the people who—who know bet- 
ter,” she added, groping as she always 
did in the shadow of his art. It was a 
question that had weighted her heart like . 
lead for days and now that the oppor- 
tunity to ask it had come, she waited his 
answer breathlessly. 

He did not reply directly, but took 
from his pocket a frayed letter which he 
showed her. It had a foreign stamp and 
was covered with the different addresses 
to which it had been forwarded. 

“Tt iss from mein Uncle Karl. He 
thinks I still lif in New York. He iss an 
olt man und very lonely,” and the big 
fellow sighed deeply. 

Mees Amy turned white about the cor- 
ners of her firm little mouth and her chin 
quivered. He was such a solitary figure 
that it had never occurred to her that 
there might be some one who would lay 
claim to him. 

“He wants you?” she asked con- 
strainedly. 

“Yes, he wants me.” 

“You will go, of course?” 

His old abstraction was suddenly upon 
him. “There are yust us two—mein un- 
cle und meinself,” he said. ‘He writes 
me dot he iss sick. He iss nearly eighty. 
I lif mit him since I was a leetle poy. . . . 
It iss a lofely blace, dot, Mees Amy, mit 
the vines all the hills ofer und the flowers 
the house arount, und the gread trees, 
und the rifer close py mit the leetle sail 
poats. Und when the sun goes down at 
efening und the men und women coom 
from the day’s work—all goot beoples, 
Mees Amy, und the uncle prings his chair 
to the porch und smokes his big pipe, und 
the night pirds sing, und eferydings iss 
so quiet—no push, no fight, no hurry, no 
padness—eferydings so quiet—Ach/ I 
did not think then, so long ago, dot it iss . 
all so fine!” 

His blue eyes were fixed dreamily upon 
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the distant mountains as if they saw 
there, in the gray desolation, the beauty 
of his own vine-clad hills. A passionate 
resentment against the old man and his 
idyllic home filled Mees Amy’s breast. 
“And you will go?” she asked again. 
He roused himself with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders. “No. I think I stay a 
long time here,” he said in his quiet way. 
After that, Mees Amy’s heart, after 
the wonderful manner of a woman’s heart, 
grew lighter as it grew fuller. She and 
Staufenhagen walked together more fre- 
quently to the corner common to their 
home journeying and the musician was 
less reserved. Not afew times he 
laughed at some “choke” of hers and she 
treasured the sound of it as some women 
hoard the tokens of the men they love. 


It was more quiet than usual at 
Gringo’s Palace of Pleasure. The report 
of a fabulous strike in adjacent territory 
had almost emptied the camp. 

At midnight there was the customary 
intermission. Gringo took Mees Amy’s 
place in the cage, and Staufenhagen, 
coming down from his platform, met her, 
and together they went to their luncheon. 


At the door Mees Amy turned suddenly 
and listened to a group of men who 
were talking noisily. One of them had a 
newspaper from which he read. 

The prisoners at San Quentin had at- 
tempted a jail-break and one of them had 
been killed by the guard. The miner 
who was reading repeated the dead man’s 
name and turned the paper that the oth- 
ers of the group might see his picture. 

Mees Amy stood for an instant as if 
transfixed and then pushed blindly into 
the room. The other employes had not 
come, the hall was empty, and she and the 
musician were alone. 

“It was—he,” she faltered, and sinking 
down at one of the tables, buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed unrestrainedly. 

Staufenhagen suddenly slipped his 
great arms about her and folded her to 
him. His broad face was lighted by a 
fire that burned deeper than any flame 
his beloved music had ever enkindled. 

“Tt iss better dot we go now to mein 
Uncle Karl—you und me,” he said gently. 

A moment later he found her cloak, 
and, putting it about her with a caress 
in every movement of his white hands, 
drew her to the door, and out. 


THE WATCHER 
By Isabel Ecclestone Mackay 


Bg long road and the low shore, a sail against the sky, 
The ache in my heart’s core and hope so hard to die— 
Ah me, but the day’s long—and all the sails go by! 


The long road and the dark shore, pools with stars aflame, 
The ache in my heart’s core, the hope I dare not name— 
Ah, me, but the night’s long—and every night the same! 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT STORY 


HOW COMMON HONESTY AND COMMON SENSE, BACKED BY A 
DETERMINED AND DEVOTED CITIZENRY, ESTABLISHED A 
NEW FORM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND 
AROUSED A NEW SPIRIT IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 


By Ethel Hutson 


AUTHOR OF “THE CURB BIT” 





HE Galveston of to-day is 
a city risen from the dead, 
and through her veins 
pulses a new life, clean 
and healthy, too virile to 
allow inertia or decay in 
public officer or private citizen. 

For Galveston is a clean city, honestly 
and capably governed. Suggest the pos- 
sibility of obtaining some favor from the 
administration by bribery or personal in- 
fluence, and you find yourself treated with 
derision for your folly. Business men will 
tell you that you are wasting your ener- 
gies. The integrity of the government of 
the city is as unquestioned as its pros- 
perity and growth are evident; and, in- 
spiring and upholding all, we find a vig- 
orous and loyal civic spirit among its citi- 
zens, rich and poor, high and low. 

When men go very near to death and 
escape, life seems to burn for a while with 
a stronger, purer flame. It is so good to 
be alive that no duty of life seems com- 
monplace or wearisome. 





To the men and women who lived 
through that awful September day of the 
year 1900, that visitation of the wrath of 
wind and sea which destroyed more than 
seventeen millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and six thousand lives; which 
wrecked four thousand houses, wiping 
clean two-thirds of the city’s area, and 
might, perhaps, have wiped her off the 
face of the earth if her people had been 
of less indomitable stuff—to the men and 
women who faced death and destruction in 
the most sudden and terrible forms—the 
rage of the hurricane and the pitiless 
power of the sea; who found themselves 
alive the next day only to mourn the loss 
of kin and friends; who found property 
laid waste and homes destroyed, their city 
bankrupt and desolated—te these came, in 
their woe and destitution, we may be sure, 
many a temptation of despair. 

For to the outside world, which had only 
heard of the horrors of that day, without 
witnessing them, to build again where the 
devastation had been so complete and over- 











whelming seemed utter madness—an en- 
terprise at once foolhardy and hopeless. 
What assurance could the people who 
dared rebuild on that narrow spit of wave- 
washed sand have that another September 
storm would not wipe them from it? How 
could the boldest spirits avail to reanimate 
a city whose property and credit were now 
both gone? For no sane man could be ex- 
pected to lend money or to invest where 
every kind of property—even real estate 
—might disappear in the maw of a great 
wave. 

These were the prospects that faced 
the citizens of Galveston when they had 
buried such of their dead as the waves re- 
turned to them, and had provided shelter 
and food and clothing for the more desti- 
tute. In this work of relief they were 
aided by kindly folk of the state and of 
other parts of the country ; contributions, 
in money and clothes, amounting to a mil- 
lion and a half dollars, were sent in the 
warm glow of pity and sympathy that the 
story of the terrible disaster produced 
everywhere. 

But when it came to the prosaic work 
of rebuilding the city and her broken for- 
tunes, charity and sympathy were cold. 
Nobody, outside of Galveston, seemed to 
think there was any use to try to rebuild 
the city. “Better,” people said, remem- 
bering the ill-fated settlement of Indian- 
ola, wrecked by three storms, “not tempt 
Fate by trying to build again. Let Gal- 
veston die; make Houston a greater city, 
at once, by bringing into her lap all the 
commerce which has been Galveston’s.” 

It was natural enough that Houston’s 
citizens should give this advice; it has al- 
ways been their theory that Galveston’s 
ultimate destiny must be to play the part 
of Brooklyn to Houston’s Manhattan. 
New Orleans, “too, would not have been 
sorry (Galvestonians think) to see the 
Texas seaport succumb to the heavy hand 
of Fate. And the counsels of despair were 
echoed from all sides; the legislature was 
hostile to the project of rebuilding, the 
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press of the state incredulous of its feas- 
ibility. 

To these discouragements many, no 
doubt, yielded. Dwellers in the stricken 
city felt the heaviness of their distressing 
memories, their losses and the sufferings 
entailed on their loved ones. The city 
seemed haunted by shapes of horror and 
woe, Every man, woman and child had 
suffered loss—of property, heirlooms, 
friends, kindred. Some had lost all. 

Under such conditions, it is no wonder 
that many people left Galveston to make 
their“ homes elsewhere. The wonder is 
rather that there were so many whose 
courage did not waver. 

For those who stayed needed all their 
courage, all their faith, for the task before 
them. It is often said that among the 
pioneers who build up a new country we 
find the flower of the brave,assured spirits 
of their race; but this work of reanimat- 
ing a drowned city called for a more 
subtle sort of heroism than California’s 
mines, or Utah’s wildernesses, or the bit- 
ing cold of Alaska ever demanded. 

These men who stayed had the power of 
those who have faced the worst horrors, 
and so fear nothing that may happen; the 
strength of those who will not yield to any 
adversity; the loyalty of those who have 
staked all on one cause; the cheerful tem- 
per of those who have endured all loss and 
grief and pain and yet know that God 
rules. Such men can not fail. 

The most striking trait that a stranger 
notes in the people of Galveston to-day is 
their buoyant optimism. 

It is to be remembered that by common, 
tacit consent scarcely any one assumed 
mourning after the storm. Had they done 
so, every woman in the city must have 
gone in black for some one dear to her. 
They dared not add the weight of sad 
garments to the depression they must 
fight. 

But it is to that soul-trying disaster, 
which weeded out the fainter hearts and 
inspired with courage and devotion the 
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select remainder, that we must attribute 
the enlightened civic conscience on which 
Galveston now builds up a municipality 
unique, as far as I know, in the country. 


For Galveston, as I knew it eight years ° 


ago, was not a model city, political or 
otherwise. 

She was a wealthy city—the wealthiest, 
she often boasted, for her size in the 
South, and she counted among her mil- 
lionaires generous and public-spirited citi- 
zens. Churches and schools, fountains and 
parks, a well-planned library and a monu- 
ment of beautiful design, as well as one of 
the best hospitals in the country, witness 
to-day their patriotic liberality. 

There were scarcely any very poor 
people. Like most Southern cities, she 
could say with pardonable pride that she 


had no slums, and that her criminals were’ 


mostly negroes, their crimes those of 
shiftlessness and irresponsibility rather 
than of enarchistic violence or organized 
cunning. 

Yet she was not well governed, and vio- 
lations of the laws and ordinances were 
frequent and flagrant. Most of her citi- 
zens, comfortable, fairly prosperous, not 
too busy for leisure or recreation, yet 
cared so little for the welfare of their city 
that they left her, in true American fash- 
ion, to the mercies of the ring of local 
politicians who held public office for what 
they could make out of it, with little hin- 
drance from public opinion as long as 
taxes were not very much higher than they 
had always been. Sometimes, for six or 
eight years at a time, chance or the efforts 
of a few public-spirited citizens gave the 
city a capable mayor or some honest al- 
dermen. 

But the best administrations were al- 
ways obliged to borrow money to tide over 
the summer months—from $50,000 to 
$100,000 every year. And the streets, 
save for three or four main thoroughfares 
paved with wooden blocks, were deep in 
sand. Each property owner laid the side- 
walk before his own house, raising the 
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grade as high as he could afford so as to 
secure drainage—an important considera- 
tion in so flat a place. The result of this 
was that in the course of a walk you went 
up or down a step or two, or even three 
or four, between almost every house and 
its neighbor, and you could estimate a 
man’s rating in Dun, accurately enough, 
by the height of his sidewalk ! 

Sewerage and general drainage were 
unregarded. The island being a long, 
slim spit of clean sea-sand—thirty miles 
long and perhaps five wide at its widest— 
and only a very little higher in the middle 
than at its edges, did not suffer much for 
lack of these sanitary facilities. That 
thirsty sand swallows the rain as it falls, 
and few disease germs can flourish in well- 
salted sand. Most of the houses have al- 
ways been built well up from the ground, 
too, for fear of the possible invasion of 
the sea; so they had plenty of light and 
air beneath them, and the health of the 
town was good in spite of careless sanita- 
tion. The sea breezes have always kept 
her free from mosquitoes and gnats, save 
when a rare “norther” in summer brings 
for a day or so a cloud of these pests from 
the mainland. And for many years Gal- 
veston has had excellent water from Alta 
Loma, on the mainland. 

A pleasant, easy, restful town, and its 
people, like its climate, hospitable and 
kindly to a degree I have never seen sur- 
passed elsewhere. Quiet, deliberate, con- 
servative, a little behind the times, per- 
haps, compared with the “hustling” pop- 
ulation of Houston or Dallas. But they 
only smiled, well pleased, when you told 
them so. To this day no Galvestonian ever 
hurries. Why should he? Business comes 
to him, because it must; he has only to 
wait and take his toll from the hurrying 
traffic of the world as it passes through 
his gates. 

This commercial supremacy used to be 
Galveston’s one interest. She cared little 
if her streets were dirty, her alleys worse ; 
cared little that her officials were sys- 
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tematically robbing her, and her citizens 
neglecting to pay her taxes. In the parts 
of the town most frequented by sailors 
low saloons and dance halls were fruitful 
producers of cases for the police courts ; 
gambling was unchecked, though in an 
island city like Galveston police control of 
professional gambling is said to be an 
easy matter. 

Not all the citizens were inert and care- 
less of their civic duty. As long ago as 
1895 a small group of young men organ- 
ized a Good Government Club, and per- 
suaded Judge M. E. Kleberg, the city’s 
present attorney, and one of the ablest of 
her citizens, to become their president. 
R. Waverley Smith, a vigorous young 
man who had the welfare of the city at 
heart, was another officer in that early or- 
ganization who afterward helped with all 
his brains and influence to win the fight 
for good government; and its secretary 
was that indomitable worker who after- 
ward, as “secretary of the City Club,” 
ran the campaigns which gave Galveston 
“commission government.” His name is 
Edmund R. Cheesborough, and he is an 
enthusiast in the matter of civic reform. 
Also he loves a good fight for its own 
sake, for he seems to avoid holding any 
offices except secretaryships, which are, in 
political organizations, equivalent to the 
firing-line in a battle. At any rate, Mr. 
Cheesborough is now secretary of the 
Grade-Raising Board,and he is still fight- 
ing “For Galveston”—for a more perfect 
city. 

There had been, about the same time, 
an effort to straighten out the city’s 
finances, which resulted in startling dis- 
coveries and the collection of several thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of delinquent 
taxes. The credit for this is given to that 
poker-playing physician who was mayor 
for two terms, and whose ready wit and) 
fondness for sport are favorite subjects 
for anecdote in Galveston. Then, too, a 
successful effort had been made to rescue 
the city from the worst feature of the 
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“ward system” by securing an amend- 
ment to her charter which provided that 
all her twelve aldermen should be elected 
at large, one from each ward being voted 
for by all the voters. This brought sev- 
eral good men into the council who would 
otherwise never have been elected; one of 
these was the alderman—C. H. McMaster 
—who, three weeks after the storm, made 
the speech proposing to his colleagues 
that they all resign to make way for a 
more efficient government, such as had 
brought prosperity to Memphis in her 
desolation after the yellow fever in ’79. 
This seems to have been the beginning of 
the commission idea—though it took a 
year to get the aldermen out and the com- 
mission in. 

The Deep-Water Committee, too—(a 


‘dozen or so of the leading citizens of the 


town) which afterward was the motive 
power that drove the “City Club” in its 
campaign—had always taken an active 
interest in certain aspects of the city’s 
welfare. It sent lobbyists to Congress, 
and spent money freely to further Gal- 
veston’s commercial growth. But her gov- 
ernment and sanitation and protection 
were not then so vitally important to the 
Deep-Water Committee as they have since 
become. 

For these matters were not what the 


people cared about then. Galveston, by, 


her geographical position, is, and always 
has been, primarily a commercial city ; her 
harbor is her life; and in those days her 
only ambition was to maintain and im- 
prove her commercial advantages. Hous- 
ton and New Orleans were—and are—her 
natural rivals; and only an attempt on the 
part of either of them to rob her of her 
traditional sovereignty over the com- 
merce of the Southwest could rouse her 
citizens to vigorous concerted action. 
Galveston Bay was a natural harbor of 
great value and convenience to begin 
with; two long spits of land, Bolivar 
Peninsula and Galveston Island, protect 
it, even as Long Island protects New 
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York harbor from the waves without. The 
channel, once obstructed by shifting bars, 
had been deepened by jetties and dredging 
at the expense of the federal government, 
so that the largest vessels were able to 
enter it. In 1900 Galveston claimed to 
lead the world in exporting cotton, and to 
rank next to New Orleans in the amount 
and value of her annual commerce. 

Such advantages of location and posi- 
tion were not to be lightly surrendered. 
Galveston’s citizens, for all their easy- 
going ways, have ever had a strong faith 
in Galveston’s ultimate destiny ; and that 
faith blazed into a fire of devotion and a 
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they asked for—a remittance of part of 
their taxes for two years; for at first the 
plan seemed to most people a wild, fan- 
tastic dream, and until the wall was well 
begun few in the state gave credit to Gal- 
veston’s declaration that she would set her- 
self above a possible repetition of that 
disaster. 

It is significant that her leading citi- 
zens—that Deep-Water Committee com- 
prised most of them—were wise enough to 
see that if they wished to raise their city 
physically they must first raise it polit- 
ically and morally above the low level of 
municipal politics on which it had long 
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determination to make good their belief 
when they saw their city so nearly de- 
stroyed. 

So they met the pitying incredulity of 
the world with a miracle of human au- 


dacity and ingenuity and faith. They, a 


destitute community on a low bar of sand, - 


only a few feet above high tide, said: 
“Let us build a wall to keep out the sea. 
Then we can live, fearless of the waves, 
and people from the outside will not be 
afraid to come to us.” 

Of the state at large they had to ask 
help through three successive legislatures, 
getting at first only a fraction of what 
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lain, with most of the cities, great and 
small, of the country. 

They were business men, and this was 
a plain business problem. A bankrupt 
city, forced to undertake a gigantic finan- 
cial task, the state must be persuaded to 
let her use her own taxes till she regain 
her standing. It would not relieve her 
tax-payers, but it would save the city 
from financial ruin and lift her above such 
physical danger as she had just experi- 
enced. But if the state was to invest these 
taxes in Galveston’s enterprise, she must 
be assured that there would be no waste 
of these funds. As Mr. McMaster, who 
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first suggested this plan in the council, 
puts it: “We had to go into the hands of 
a receiver, as nearly as possible, and the 
idea, at first, was to ask the state authori- 
ties to appoint the entire commission, that 
they might be satisfied with the adminis- 
tration of the funds we meant to ask for.” 

With this idea, the Deep-Water Com- 
mittee appointed a committee to draw up 
a charter. Mr. Waverley Smith was chair- 
man, and they worked on it all that winter 
of 1900, and were able in the spring to 
put before the legislature their proposi- 
tion, to surrender “the right of local self- 
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campaign literature that laid bare the rot- 
tenness of the former political ring; the 
newspapers joined in the fight with all 
their might. And the people responded, as 
they usually will when an issue is made 
a plain one between honest government 
and tyranny. They forgot party alle-_ 
giance and personal obligations, as well 
as personal interests, in the more impera- 
tive obligation to choose the men who 
could reéstablish the ruined city. 

Wisely, the governor waited to appoint 
his three till after the election, selecting 
the three men from among the most solid 
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government” by a mayor and council, and 
be ruled by a commission appointed by the 
governor. 

Of course, the local ‘politicians fought 
it, in Galveston and in Austin. The result 
was a compromise; only three commis- 
sioners were to be appointed, the other two 
elected. 

In the campaigns that followed every 
force for civic betterment seems to have 
been organized by those same leaders of 
public opinion, the Deep-Water Commit- 
tee. Upright and able men were chosen as 
candidates; the “City Club” circulated 
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and upright citizens of the city, and then 
he chose the man who had received most 
votes in the election to be mayor-president. 
So it was only in theory that Galveston 
lost her “right of self-government.” In 
reality she has never been so entirely gov- 
erned by her own best and most truly rep- 
resentative element. 

But the fight was not over. In a test 
case the highest court of criminal law in 
the state decided that Galveston’s new 
charter was unconstitutional ; and though 
the Supreme Court of the state delivered 
an opposite opinion in a civil case, this, in 
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Texas law,had no power to reverse the de- 
cision of the Court of Criminal Appeals. 

So, rather than daily run counter to the 
court which might block the proper min- 
istration of punishment in criminal suits, 
the people abandoned the idea of a com- 
mission even partly appointive, the char- 
ter was amended and a second election was 
held. But the election brought no changes. 
The five commissioners were triumphantly 
returned to office, and their work went on. 

In five years of good government—that 
is, of business government, carried on by 
experienced and-honorable business men 
as they would manage their own private 
affairs—these things have been done in a 
desolated city: 

First, without issuing a bond or levy- 
ing one cent of additional taxes, the total 
floating debt of the-city, over two hundred 
thousand dollars, has been paid. The city 
hall and water-works pumping station, 
destroyed in the storm, were rebuilt, and 
other public property repaired. A new 
engine-house was built; the streets in the 
business section re-paved with brick—that 
cost one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and then they spent thirty-five 
thousand dollars more on rock and shell 
roads ; eighteen thousand dollars more was 
spent in paying old judgments against 
the city, and part of the bonded debt was 
retired. Yet they were able to pay all the 
salaries of city employes in cash, and not 
borrow a cent in summer time! 

How did they do it?. In many ways, 
but mainly by avoiding needless expendi- 
tures and by collecting back taxes. Sal- 
aries were cut down, purely ornamental 
officials discharged; there was no bood- 
ling, no bribery, no graft. 

For the officers of the city are its serv- 
ants, and the city has chosen honest and 
industrious servants, and demands and 
gets good service. It chose its commis- 
sioners for their honesty first, then their 
common sense, and then their special fit- 
ness for the part of the work each had 
to do. 
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This work was divided into four de- 
partments. The Commissioner of Finance 
and Revenue—Mr. I. H. Kempner—is a 
banker, president of two banks ; the Com- 
missioner of Water Works and Sewer- 
age—Mr. H. C. Lange—a large whole- 
sale dealer, had already served as “water 
commissioner” under former administra- 
tions; the Commissioner of Police and 
Fire— Mr. A. P. Norman — another 
wholesale dealer, has made the servants 
of the city under his jurisdiction efficient, 
as the peace and safety of the city show; 
and the Commissioner of Streets and 
Public Properties—Mr. V. E. Austin— 
the busiest, perhaps, of them all, is a real 
estate dealer, who has to know the city 
well, for his jurisdiction extends, as he 
says, from the hospitals, in the east, to 
the cemeteries, in the extreme west. 

Over this board presided till recently, 
Judge William T. Austin, a man of most 
uncommon common sense. When _ the 
term for which the commission was chosen 
expired, in May, 1905, some of its mem- 
bers wished to resign their rather heavy 
duties. But it was agreed that the com- 
mission should go before the people as a 
whole, and as a whole they were over- 
whelmingly reélected. Not all of them 
can afford to give their time and energies 
as freely as they must to this public serv- 
ice, but with them, as with other Galves- 
tonians, the city is the first thought. The 
pay they receive is very small and does 
not begin to compensate them for the time 
spent in the city’s business. 

Judge Austin’s death and the choice of 
Mr. H. A. Landes as his successor, by a 
unanimous vote of. the people, constitute, 
therefore, the one change in the board. 

In the three campaigns that have put 
and kept these men in office not one of 
them, nor any other city official, has spent 
acent. The City Club has managed these 
campaigns—at a cost of about three hun- 
dred dollars, as against twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars which was often spent in 
former days by the winning party! 
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Besides these five, the city has capable 
men to fill its other offices—city attorney, 
city auditor, chief of police, city engineer 
—all these are men who serve faithfully 
and effectively. 

The result is that Galveston has reached 
a higher plane, financially, politically and 
morally, than ever before, as well as phys- 
ically. They tell it as a good joke on their 
wealthiest fellow citizen that even his side- 
walk had to be raised ten inches to meet 
the general elevation of the grade!* It is 
a significant illustration of a more impor- 
tant elevation. Galveston’s ideals have 
been raised, and she is realizing them, step 
by step, one reform at a time, as she is 
raising her homes and streets. 

To illustrate: From the region below 
Tremont street, on West Market, all the 
low dance halls and saloons and variety 
theaters have been entirely cleared out. 
This has eliminated a large number of 
police cases and destroyed a fertile source 
of vicious influence. How was it done? 
At least three distinct means seem to have 
codperated to achieve this wholesome re- 
sult, but they may all three be traced to 
one source—the people. The decent people 
of the town were determined that the law 
should not be violated, and business in- 
terests and the criminal classes alike gave 
way to public opinion, while an incorrupt 
police force executed the law unflinch- 
ingly. 

Again: Professional gambling has 
been put down, and the gamblers, waiting 
for “the storm to blow over,” are coming 
to the conclusion that it is “down for 
good,” and that they must go to the Cot- 
ton Exchange if they want to join in “a 
little game.” This, too, comes directly as 
the result of the action of the great brew- 
ing companies in refusing to allow gam- 
ing houses or so-called “clubs” in connec- 
tion with places where drinks are sold, and 
of the action of the police in enforcing the 
law ; but indirectly it is the result of pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Then, Galveston is clean and sanitary. 
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It has, besides its pure water from the 
artesian wells at Alta Loma—the pipes 
were relaid in two weeks after the storm— 
its own sewerage system, connection with 
which is compulsory, and the drainage of 
the city will be excellent as soon as the 
grade raising is complete. The way in 
which the city is cleaned is another in- 
stance of the spirit that has made these 
things possible—the spirit of voluntary 
codperation. An official from another 
city, visiting Galveston to find out by 
what system the streets were kept so free 
from filth and litter, asked one of the as- 
sistant engineers, who had charge of this 
work, how he did it. He replied in sub- 
stance: 

“We have ordered a sprinkler, but it 
has been delayed. In the meantime the 
work is done by individual workmen. The 
men themselves are just like machines in 
the steadiness and regularity with which 
they work. They have no foreman at all, 
but just go in and work and clean up the 
streets. There is rarely any trouble, and, 
in case there is a complaint in any quarter, 
I just go and see the man personally in 
that part of the city.” 

One finds the same spirit among the 
well-to-do citizens. Cheerfully each prop- 
erty owner has met the heavy demands on 
his purse and his patience that the grade- 
raising has brought. It is not pleasant to 
live for weeks with your house jacked up 
ten or fifteen feet in the air, your fence 
and stable and dog-kennel and wood-pile 
at the same ridiculous height, propped up 
on wooden supports, while a waste of dry 
sand, wet sand, quicksand and running 
water separates you from your neighbors 
and your business, and bridges are neces- 
sary for blocks around. It is very costly 
to jack up houses, and to lift trees and 
palms and whole flower beds, to fill in with 
earth brought from the mainland or from 
lots not yet filled up with the salt sea sand. 
For the sands dredged from the channel 
are fatal to plant life, and it is only pos- 
sible to save the palms and oaks and 
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oleanders and roses by filling the gardens 
with other earth. All this, and the lifting 
of buildings, the plumbing and other ex- 
penses, cost each householder heavily. But 
one hears no mur- 
mur of complaint. 
In some cases, and in 
the old Garten-Ver- 
ein, the great live 
oaks sit in pits five 
and six feet below the 
level of the ground; 
in others they have 
been raised, with va- 
rying success, or an at- 
tempt has been made 
to terrace a lot and 
so save the trees. But 
usually it has been 
found wise to replant, 
and the women of 
the town have organ- 
ized and arranged to 
bring in shade trees 
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facilities so perfect—New York, even, 
is not so up-to-date. This means that the 
railroads and the Wharf Company have 
spent many millions here in the last few 
years. 

With all this in- 
crease of business, 
Galveston has not ~ 
been jostled out of 
her old leisurely, de- 
liberate ways. Still 
she has time to live 
while she works, to 
rest and to enjoy life. 
No one is ever too 
busy there for court- 
esy or a friendly chat. 
Quietly, steadily, her 
people are building 
up their fortunes and 
their homes and their 
civic life; she is ruled 
by an aristocracy in 
the best sense of the 
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a nominal cost, both 
for the streets and 
for their homes. It 
is only one more evi- 
dence that Galves- |, 
ton’s people are |) 
making their city an 
ideal one. 
Commercially and 
financially the 
change is as great. 
From a port which 
was busy only half 
the year, she has 
grown to be a city 
occupied every month 
with grain and oil 
and produce of all 
sorts, as well as cot- 
ton, and is as busy 
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and strongest citi- 

$ zens, who give freely 
their time and 
thought and talents 
to her service. But 
behind and beneath 
their rule, upholding 
it and safeguarding 
the city from possi- 
ble encroachments, 
one feels the force of 
the will and interest 
of all the people; 
there is as yet no 
divergence between 
classes and interests. 
When the sea-wall 
bonds were put on 
the market they did 


not sell at par, so the 


in August as in Jan- PIPES THAT DISCHARGE SAND AND WATER people of Galveston 


uary. There is no 

time here to describe the remarkable in- 
crease in shipping facilities, the new docks 
and their modern appliances for rapid un- 
loading. No other port in the country has 


bought them in, rich 
and poor alike. Stories are told of labor- 
ers, peddlers, shopgirls, fishermen, who 
saved enough to buy one, and even two 


bonds—buying often at one hundred dol- 
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lars from the commission, when they 
might have purchased them for eighty- 
five in the open market. 

Such a spirit of self-help is sure to 
bring recognition from without; so we 
find the tax-donation of the Twenty-sev- 
enth Legislature (1902) of two years, in- 
creased by the Twenty-eighth (1904) to 
seventeen years, which helped materially 
in enabling the city to retire a large pro- 
portion of the bonds issued; and_ will 
mean, in all, more than a million dollars, 
instead of a hundred thousand, the first 
donation. 

The county of Galveston is spending a 
million and a half on the sea wall and 
driveway; the Federal government has 
spent half a million on the extension of 
the wall that protects Fort Crockett; the 
city is spending two millions on raising 
the grade ; the property owners will spend 
another million in raising and improving 
their property. These facts and figures 
are respectable enough to impress those 
people who are impressed by material 
progress alone; and they can look with 
awe at the wall seventeen feet high and 
three and a half miles long, and the fill- 
ing, amounting to five Pyramids of 
Cheops in bulk, drawn from the bottom of 
the channel and spread over the south- 
eastern portion of the island. 

To me, a more impressive spectacle is 
that of those five quiet, modest men who 
meet every Thursday evening before they 
go to dinner, examine briefly but thor- 
oughly every matter that comes before 
them, report each on his own department, 
discuss freely but concisely, and refer 
each matter back to the head of the de- 
partment with power to act, or to the city 
attorney or city engineer for investiga- 
tion. Every word is reported in full in 


the daily papers; every citizen reads that 
page of his News as if he had himself a 
case before the Commission. 

Several other Texas cities, and some 
in other States, have copied Galveston’s | 
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“Commission Government” wholly or in 
part. Will they succeed in achieving good 
government by this means? 

It is a question yet unanswered, and the 
men in Galveston who know most about it 
are divided in their opinions. Some say, 
“Yes ; what we have done others may do; 
a business-like administration of a city’s 
affairs is possible wherever a few men who 
know their business and are honest are 
chosen to act for the whole city and not 
for wards or districts.” Others say, with 
Mr. Cheesborough: “The best system yet 
devised only makes self-government pos- 
sible, not obligatory. While the commis- 
sion plan of city government is in many 
respects unquestionably an improvement 
over the old plan, yet the true solution of 
the problem lies in the men placed in of- 
fice.” Others, again, insist that the suc- 
cess of Galveston’s experiment lies funda- 
mentally in the extraordinary emergency 
which obliterated all private and class in- 
terests in one common terrible necessity, 
coercing the most selfish and rousing the 
most sluggish to patriotic efforts. This 
is the view of Mr. McMaster, who, while 
recognizing the advantages of the com- 
mission which he himself suggested for 
this crisis, yet insists that the peculiar 
urgency of the city’s need and the com- 
mon danger must not be ignored in an 
estimate of the forces at work. 

Happy the city that has no history, 
ran the old Greek saying. It is a natural 
human sentiment ; we all shrink from life’s 
pains, from the experiences of growth and 
change. Yet it is as foolish and as cow- 
ardly as it is human. 

Blessed, rather, is that city which can 
look back upon a history rich in those in- 
cidents which train and educate, uplift 
and arouse the spirits of its citizens: a 
history of trials and struggles and temp- 
tations ; of growth, of enterprise; of dis- 
aster bravely borne, of material obstacles 
overcome by the unconquerable soul of 
man. 
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UMORISTS, like United States mail 

wagons, have the right of way in our 
beloved country. In society, in literature, 
even in politics, humor gains the quickest if 
not the most lasting popularity. Yet while 
this ebullition of good spirits is enjoyed to 
the full, satire is not. We are an amiable 
people, and we do not like these insects that 
have a sting in their tails. They exasperate 
us; and while we do not look for fatal re- 
sults from their wounds, we avoid them, 
and, if possible, burn out their nests. As 
witness the injunctions issued against that 
bee of the prodigious stinger, Bernard 
Shaw. 

Moreover, we are only in the plush-album 
stage of development, intellectually speak- 
ing, and can not abide these mental aristo- 
crats, such as Shaw, who regard us with a 
nonchalance that offends our self-love. 

The savage and the philistine is solemn. 
It is the barbarian and the aristocrat that 
laughs. The savage, let us say, is occupied 
in making his own discoveries. He has a 
kind of originality in which more cultivated 
men can not hope to equal him. He has 
fear rather than hope, austerity rather than 
delight; he possesses lonely and fatalistic 
thoughts. 

The barbarian has discovered laughter. 
He laughs when he himself is happy or 
when some other man is discomfited. He 
has begun to comprehend a few things, and 
is tipsy with the expectation that he will 
presently understand everything. He is 
naif and does not conceal his feelings. He 
is not very much arranged, does not worry 
about morality or immorality, is getting 
away from tribal ideas and asserting a bru- 
tal individualism. 

The philistine is more thoughtful. (And 
this is where we Americans see our com- 
plaisant reflections in the glass.) He has 
formulated a good many ideas, and is in- 
clined to persecute those who do not agree 


with him. He enjoys a heresy trial, talks 
of the good of the community, and pursues 
truth with the heavy tread of a policeman. 
Or, let us say, he has gone a step farther, 
and feels a fanatic dislike of the heresy 
trial, has discovered agnosticism, and spends 
his time on the suburban train asking his 
fellow commuter: “What is truth?” He is 
always wanting to prove or disprove some- 
thing or to improve himself. _He builds 
the churches and the schools, paves the 
streets, erects the museums, fills the acad- 
emies and laboratories, dies for the universal 
franchise of males, and has so far returned 
toward tribal ideas as to advocate immedi- 
ate municipal ownership. He is not light. 
He dislikes all jesters save the merely rol- 
licking ones, regards artists with social dis- 
trust, hates liberty when his conscience dis- 
approves of any of its demonstrations, and 
is by turns a commercial aggressor and a 
self-immolating missionary. As already 
said, he seldom laughs, and still less is he 
to be laughed at. 

Last comes the aristocrat. (And this is 
where the satirist may behold his delicate 
grimace in the mirror!) He laughs as 
heartily at his own discomfiture as he does 
at the happiness of some one else—precise- 
ly reversing the mirth of the barbarian. He 
has secured a long vista, and he looks at 
men with the eye of a specialist. With him 
truth is not a star shining in the heaven, 
with measurable dimensions and a known 
orbit. It is a costly jewel, which is not so 
much the immediate jewel of his soul, as it 
is his emerald monocle,through which, Nero- 
like, he inquisitively peers at the world. 
It is an amusing world, looked at in this de- 
tached fashion. The solemnity of the sav- 
age becomes endlessly diverting, the child- 
ish mirth and expectancy of the barbarian 
is delicious, and the propriety of the bour- 
geois is consummately ridiculous. As for 
right and wrong, they are little glass balls 
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which those jugglers, the psychologists, 
keep tossing in the air. The very caprices 
of his fellow aristocrats delight this over- 
finished creature, whose own individuality is 
so emphasized that he cam afford to disre- 
gard it. If he feels despair, he cloaks it 
under a debonair exterior. If he is in ear- 
nest, he, at least, is never buried under a 
feather-bed of principle, like the informed 
and the informing philistine. He has his 
own way of doing things—when he has en- 
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ergy enough to do them at all, and he has 
long been suspected, by all respectable 
critics of doing them more in the interests 
of art than of morals. But he is, be it said, 
no more afraid of art than he is of laugh- 
ter. He is, quite splendidly, a nonconform- 
ist. He knows all the rules of the game, but 
when it pleases him he transcends them, and 
nothing delights him more than to take a 
hand now and then in the game of some one 
else, and to show him of how little account 
are his laboriously prepared and profoundly 
revered rules. 

Of all who have gazed through the emer- 
ald monocle upon the present-day world, 
none has secured more curious effects than 
Shaw. The chivalrous have fumed and the 
demure have blushed, wits have turned acrid 
with envy, and moralists have been almost 
sickabed trying to keep their protests up 
to the speed of Mr. Shaw’s offenses. He 
has been misunderstood often, which is the 
penalty he pays for so much understanding. 
Of course, it is barely possible that he has 
held his monocle so persistently before his 
eye that he has forgotten its presence, and 
is under the impression that the bright ver- 
nal world he views is the sober reality. He 
sees men and women, facts and ideals, but 
he sees them distorted. And it is the distor- 
tion that so exasperates the gravid, sincere 
and confiding American. Satire does not 
express the national taste—though vitupera- 
tion may, now and then. We are direct, 
sentimental, religious and, perhaps, a little 
heavy-footed. We like to believe in people 
and ideas, movements and _ contrivances, 
which explains why we can so easily be 
“fooled”—as Mr. Barnum noticed. When 
we preach, we do it obviously, even lugubri- 
ously. We do not keep our morals ‘up our 
sleeves, but prefer to wear them pinned on 
the outside for Shaws to peck at. Our 
vices do not make us philosophic, nor our 
idiosyncrasies divert us. We can not make 
game of our own foibles. So we are per- 
plexed, disturbed, harassed, even grieved 
by the mockers and the scoffers. 

“Trip it, Audrey!” cries Touchstone— 
but we are not Touchstones, and it rather 
scandalizes us when our Audreys trip it. 

Undeniably, we discourage our satirists. 
If they offer us pretty rapier play—with 
the button on—we unsheath the sword of 
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our fathers and lunge in heavily, resent- 
ment hot in us. Even to moralize like this 
shows how dull we can be! Besides, it is 
time to stop. “I know the hour when it 
strikes,” as poor Marchbanks says. 

But that is quoting Shaw again. 

Were we calling him a bee a while ago? 
A bee in the bonnet, perhaps. Which is a 
reminder that we should have looked in 
Maeterlinck to learn the average life of the 
bee—bees in general and Shaw-bees in par- 
ticular. Quite surely we would have found 
it to be short—a summer or so at the most 
—and disagreeable while it lasted. 


“*l WENT to the country for quiet,” said 

a city man, “and I was awakened at 
dawn by the most outrageous clatter I ever 
heard. Why, the early milkman and the 
truck farmer and the street cars of the city 
were as nothing to it. There are pauses in 
that clatter. But the country chorus had no 
rests in it, I can tell you. It began with the 
first hint of dawn—a phenomenon which 
seemed to create the utmost amazement in 
the minds of all the guinea hens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, chickens, dogs, donkeys, cats, 
chats, phebe birds, robins, thrushes, tana- 
gers, and bob-whites about the place. I 
was furious. I had been reading a novel 
till midnight, and I wanted to sleep in the 
morning. You see, during the winter, I 
have no time and no mind to devote to lit- 
erature of the imagination, and I like to lay 
aside half a dozen novels recommended to 
me by my friends for summer reading. 
This one had been highly praised. It was 
about a man and woman who married after 
knowing each other a month, and who ran 
away in an automobile, ‘summered’ at New- 
port, ‘wintered’ anywhere in the world, and 
looked about them for something to do 
which they ought not to do. They had 
little trouble in finding something to fill the 
bill, and the book is all about that. They 
were the kind of people I would cross the 
road not to meet any day in real life. But 
for all that, I read about them till midnight, 
and went to sleep and dreamed of automo- 
bile wrecks. Naturally, I was annoyed at 
this clamor outside my window at half after 
four in the morning. I had come to the 
loneliest place in the world for the sake of 
quiet, and I disapproved of the clamor. I 
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was, indeed, so irritated that I got up, 
clothed myself, and went out on my rude 
porch to vent my spleen. I believe I had 
some idea of remonstrating with the chats 
and the tanagers. Well, I came out of my 
room, and was wrapped about in a very 
gentle ground-wind that stirred the daisies 
and red lilies on the lawn, but left the leaves 
of the locusts untouched. This breeze car- 
ried with it a delicate perfume—a wild, 
vagrant perfume. It blew from the east to 
the west, and seemed to invite me to follow 
it to the place of its birth. I had no inten- 
tion of doing anything of the kind. I 
meant to go back to my bed. But the 
chorus was growing louder, and I saw there 
was no use trying to sleep. Besides, some- 
thing was happening to the sky—something 
that I had never noticed before. It seemed 
as if a very remote searchlight was being 
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turned on it from a ship far over the ho- 
rizon—that is to say, shafts of wavering 
light and of moving shadows played upon 
the sky; then something that looked like 
shallow, sunlit water running over a rock 
began to wrinkle across it in infinite gen- 
tle bright waves. At first they had no 
more color than water has, but suddenly 
they flushed to the pink of a wild rose, and 
half the sky was rippled over with them. 
At that the wood thrush almost burst his 
throat, and the chat became more loquacious 
than ever. I did not wonder at all. Some- 
thing was happening to my throat too. A 
kind of sound was coming out of it such as 
I had not heard issue from it for years. It 
came, I am sure, quite against my volition. I 
still maintain I had nothing to do with it. It 
was asong! I was adding to that ridiculous 
clamor! I was, apparently, just as much 
surprised at the dawn as were the other 
creatures! It was quite as new and amaz- 
ing to me as it was to them. Moreover, 
there was no getting away from that per- 
fume. The wind had got above the ground 
now, and the long leaves of the locusts were 
stirring. The light had reached the tulip 
trees, too, and they were as bright as if they 
had been made but a moment before. I 
found myself walking across the field 
among the daisies and the red _ lilies, 
through the laurel bushes, over the singing 
creek, beyond the hemlocks, into a place 
where the wild azalea grew—the place 
where the perfume was born. I threw my- 
self down there. The songs and cries, the 
wind and perfume, the dew and the earth- 
smells had their way with me. I did not 
seem to be myself at all. Or I was a new 
self—or a self of long, long ago. After a 
little all things seemed blended into an abid- 
ing content. The noises were blurred, the 
light grew dim. And when I awoke beneath 
the azalea bush, there beside the creek, the 
sun had got on his journey in good earnest. 
So then I went in, burnt my novels, and 
swore to sleep when other creatures slept 
and to awake when they awoke—yes, and to 
be as noisy as they, if it so took my fancy. 
In Rome one must do even as the Romans.” 





oo Indiana State Board of Health has 
been credited by an ingenious and fake- 
loving reporter with having issued a pro- 
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nunciamento against kissing, particularly 
in the public schools. The kiss—imprinted 
on a little glass disk—so the report goes, 
has been subjected to the passionless scru- 
tiny of the microscope, analyzed, denounced 
and forbidden. Teachers have been in- 
structed to enforce the abolition of the kiss, 
and to this negative injunction have been 
added the following: 

Do not put your fingers in your mouth. 

Do not wet your fingers in your mouth 
when turning leaves of books. 

Do not put pencils in your mouth or wet 
them with your lips. 

Do not hold money in your mouth. 

Do not put pins in your mouth. 

Do not. swap apple cores, chewing gum, 
or bean blowers. 

Now there is no truth in any word of 
this. The Indiana State Board of Health 
is made up of sane, intelligent, industrious, 
self-sacrificing men who have no desire to 
rob childhood of any of its precious joys, 
nor to make little sanitary adults of other- 
wise normal boys and girls. The silly story 
has been quoted from Scituate to Seattle 
and no denial can expect to overtake it. 
However, it can do no harm. At best, or 
at worst, it can only make the State Board 
the object of humorous attack—the kind of 
humor that newspaper readers most enjoy 
and most quickly forget. 

Every so often kissing is objected to on 
hygienic grounds—according to the para- 
grapher. But who is going to be hygienic 
at such a sacrifice? And what’s the use any- 
how? Disease germs surround us like a 
cloud of witnesses ; indeed they invest us and 
are slain by countless millions in our own 
vigorous bodies. The microbe, with all his 
genius,—which is an infinite capacity for 
giving pains—is round about us on every 
side. To move, therefore, in the discharge 
of duty or in the pursuit of pleasure, dodg- 
ing a microbe here, ducking one there, is to 
create a superfluous grievance in a world 
which is at best sufficiently vexatious. A lit- 
tle sanitation now and then is well enough, 
but an atmosphere of apprehension is a hin- 
drance to life—a “‘hell-rope” that can be 
nothing but a handicap. As for kisses, the 
participation in them may be dangerous, but 
it is not to be compared with the danger of 
going without them. 
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papers other people may not have the 
feeling, but the writer never becomes ac- 
customed to the amazing phenomenon of 
death—to the stopping of the marvelous 
little thinking machine—to the cessation of 
a vivid personality. Word comes that Mrs. 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) is dead, sud- 
denly, having retired in perfect health, ap- 
parently, and dying quietly while she slept. 
Some persons can pass into death and not 
have the act seem more than a transition; 
but this woman, so highly vitalized, so vi- 
vacious and witty, so keen with the retort, 
so enamored with life and so determinedly 
in the strongest currents of it, can not be 
thought of as extinguished without a severe 
effort of the imagination. She was here in 
America about a year ago, lecturing before 
clubs, renewing old friendships and mak- 
ing new ones, and she was the impersona- 
tion of vigor and expectancy, and as much 
in love with her profession as ever. In real- 
ity an American, born in Boston, she had 
lived so much abroad, had so assimilated 
English thought, speech and methods of 
writing, that almost invariably she was 
thought of as an Englishwoman. She was 
both a novelist and a playwright, entering 
on a literary life at the advice of Professor 
Goodwin, of the University College, Lon- 
don, where she distinguished herself as a 
student of the classics. Her father, John 
Morgan Richards, made his home in Lon- 
don, and there she met Reginald Walpole 
Craigie, whom she married at the age of 
nineteen. Four years later she found it 
necessary to leave him, owing to his cruelty, 
and she took with her her son, to whose edu- 
cation and establishment in life she devoted 
herself. Of an ardent, restless nature, Mrs. 
Craigie found it impossible to “sit her down 
with sorrow,” and upon the separation from 
her husband, which caused her the keenest 
mental anguish, she turned to book-writing 
as a diversion. She wrote first “Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral,” which, when it found 
a publisher—which it did not at once do— 
became the talk of London, and quickly at- 
tained popularity everywhere among read- 
ers of English fiction. She had chosen to 
veil her identity under the name John 
Oliver Hobbes, but it was not difficult to 
detect in the delicate glitter of her para- 
doxes and aphorisms, her subtle psychology 
and but half-concealed tenderness, a dis- 
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tinctly feminine quality. From 1891, when 
her first novel appeared, until 1905, every 
year save two saw a new book from her 
alert pen. Her novel “A Sinner’s Comedy,” 
appeared in 1892; “A Study in Tempta- 
tion,” in 1893; “A Bundle of Life,” in 
1894; “The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham,” in 1895; “The Herb Moon,” 
in 1896; “School for Saints,’ in 1897; 
“Robert Orange,” in 1900; “The Serious 
Wooing,” in 1901; “Love and the Soul 
Hunters,” in 1902; “Tales About Tempera- 
ment,” in 1902; “Imperial India,” in 1903; 
“The Vineyard,” in 1904; “The Flute of 
Pan,” in 1904. 

She wrote several plays—some of full 
length, some mere “proverbs” or curtain- 
lifters. Of her plays, “The Ambassador,” 
first produced at St. James Theater, was the 
greatest success. “A Repentance,” a one- 
act drama, “The Wisdom of the Wise,” 
“The Bishop’s Move,” and “The Flute of 
Pan” followed. They were variously pro- 
duced; but the last-mentioned play was a 
failure which even the personality of Olga 
Nethersole could not redeem. Mrs. Craigie 
was also a contributor to many newspapers 
and magazines. 

She had, the night of her death, returned 
from a happy visit to her parents in the 
Isle of Wight, and was looking forward 
with anticipation to an outing in the High- 
lands with her son. 


HIS is the country where a “man gets 

his chance.” He gets his chance in al- 
most any direction—bank-wrecking, for ex- 
ample. Paul O. Stensland, the absconding 
president and destroyer of the Milwaukee 
Avenue Bank—the favorite saving deposi- 
tory of the Scandinavian population of Chi- 
cago, which is the largest Scandinavian city 
in the world—is a case in point. Siensland, 
in the land of his father, would have been 
a peasant. In America, with his quick in- 
telligence, his restlessness, his ambition, his 
love of power, and his overbearing manner, 
he became a sort of autocrat. Almost nobody 
liked him, but, on the other hand, almost 
everybody trusted him. There is a certain 
tradition about the successful business man. 
Mere common folk who know how to make 
money only by earning it, and who have no 
way of getting a fortune except by saving 
what they earn, look with awe on the “suc- 
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cessful business man.”” They have almost a 
religious veneration for him. They are not 
surprised when he is uncommunicative and 
brusque, when he fails to recognize ac- 
quaintances, when he speaks in tones of 
patronage, when he is so absorbed that he 
can give only two or three minutes to an in- 
terview. As a matter of fact, no enterprise 
justifies such manners, but there is every al- 
lowance made for this superman—the suc- 
cessful financier. Stensland’s unpopularity 
did not, therefore, operate against him. 
His rudeness, his autocracy, his flabby, 
meaningless handshake, his vacant, roving 
eye, were supposed to be the stigmata, so 
to speak, of the modern subject of canoniza- 
tion—the business man. His bank, with its 
prosperous front, encompassing three points 
of the compass, was very imposing. And, 
withal, it looked a bit more neighborly than 
the remote, downtown bank. It was con- 
venient for the frugal Scandinavian mer- 
chants, with their ever-increasing patronage, 
to run.in there with their weekly or daily 
deposits. The working people liked it too 
—kept as it was by one of their own coun- 
trymen. The widow with her insurance 
fund felt less lonely when, passing the 
money over the window, she could converse 
in her own tongue. All Scandinavia went 
to it. It gave Stensland his chance. 

The bank examiners believed in Stens- 
land too. They gave him his chance. The 
teller believed in him and helped out; the 
cashier admired him, and got his share, 
maybe. Anyway, he did not interfere. And 
the greed of the man who loved power 
gnawed as the Mississippi does an embank- 
ment, and one morning the whole structure 
tumbled. And Stensland had taken one 
more chance—the chance to escape. 

He had no thought of his responsibility. 
The two men who killed themselves as the 
result of his wrongdoing, the one man who 
died, stricken because the fraternity trust 
funds he had deposited there were im- 
periled, the widow who was left penniless, 
the little shops and stores that have been 
crippled and _ perhaps’ bankrupted, the 


homes on which the mortgages must now 
be foreclosed, the disappointment of the 
army of men and women whose plans are 
frustrated, do not, probably, concern Stens- 
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land. He is not one who has concerned him- 
self about how other men were getting on. 
He has merely taken his chance—his 
chance to be a criminal, a despoiler, a fugi- 
tive. Yes, it is a wonderful country for 
chances! But if there were banking laws, 
and bank examiners who would reduce some 
of these chances, the elimination might not 
be unwholesome. 

The bank officials of Chicago have been 
complaining because public confidence has 
been shaken by the detailed accounts in the 
newspapers of the methods by which a bank 
may be robbed. It seems, indeed, quite a 
simple matter. Grafters of all sorts are ac- 
customed to launch such complaints against 
newspapers. They do not believe in pub- 
licity. They like to administer bromides, 
and to keep the public pulse calm. They 
believe in the potency of that mysterious 
thing, public confidence. And there are 
ways in which it can be secured and sus- 
tained—and that is by more publicity and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, by a scientific 
demonstration of distrust. Laws that pro- 
tect, examiners that examine, reports that 
report—these are things that will maintain 
a normal confidence. Catalepsy is not con- 
fidence, although it is most uninquisitive 
and supine, and ignorant trust of the people 
in their banks and their insurance companies 
amounts to catalepsy. Let the confidence 
be established on knowledge, and the pub- 
licity of the policy and operation of public 
institutions increase, and confidence will be 
secure enough. 


‘i is a happy day for the friends of chil- 
dren when, right and left, they see the 
spreading agitation against child labor. It 
has been, for the past six years, the par- 
ticular aim of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to disseminate knowledge 
and assist in the formation of public opin- 
ion on this subject. A society having its 
headquarters in New York and operating 
under such leaders as Jacob Riis, Jane Ad- 
dams, Stokes Phelps and Mary McDowell, 
has developed a policy which guards the 
factories, educates legislatures and assists 
the sociological statistician in getting and 
arranging his data. Now two of the most in- 
fluential papers in the country, one East 
and one West, have established a firing line 
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from which they are keeping up a steady 
bombardment on the enemy. H. G. Wells, 
the interesting Englishman, who has been 
among us takin’ notes, speaks of our use 
of child energy as “the weakest spot in 
America’s fine front of national well-be- 
ing.” And he writes with abhorrence of noc- 
turnal child employment. “Just think of 
it!” he cries with pained astonishment. 
“The richest, greatest country the world 
has ever seen has over one million seven 
hundred thousand children under fifteen 
years of age toiling in fields, factories, 
mines and workshops.” He points out that 
there are not less than eighty thousand chil- 
dren, most of whom are girls, at present 
employed in the textile mills of the country. 
In the South, he affirms, there are now six 
times as many children at work as there 
were twenty years ago. 

Mr. Raymond Patterson has been making 
a personal investigation of child labor, visit- 
ing them as they toil in the hideous heat of 
the glass-blowing furnace rooms; in the 
damp darkness of the coal mines; the slime 
and reek of the stockyards; the dull mo- 
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notony of the tenements, underground and 
otherwise, where the sweat-shop sewing is 
done. The tale he has to tell is a terrible 
one; made thrice terrible by the fact that in 
not a few cases a family is partly or entire- 
ly dependent on the labor of some child, 
who, realizing this, carries, consciously, his 
burden of responsibility. He tells of one 
boy who, being fearfully injured, was taken 
to the hospital, and when he saw his moth- 
er’s tears, fancied them shed because the 
family would be kept out of his pitiful 
weekly wage. 

As the Chicago Tribune observes: 
“Sooner cast-iron child labor laws than no 
laws at all. As a rule child labor is inde- 
fensible, economically and otherwise. But 
there are exceptional cases, and the ideal 
law will be one which provides adequately 
for those cases.” 


TATE-LOVE is a thing which no amount 

of national enthusiasm can blot out of 
the heart of an American. Yet, curiously 
enough, while a man invariably is proud of 
his own personal enthusiasm for his state, 
he is irritated and perhaps even angered to 
discover it in another, if that other be not of 
the same commonwealth. A Virginian was 
reading, the other day, Mr. S. J. Alexan- 
der’s fine poem “To San Francisco,” which 
ends with these somewhat flamboyant words 
—words, quite allowable, however, to a poet 
and an ardent San Franciscan: 


“She shall sit at the gates of the world, 
where the nations shall gather and 
meet, 

And the East and the West at her bidding 
shall lie in a leash at her feet.” 


“Now, that’s a Californian for you!” 
cried the Virginian. “Their egotism is per- 
fectly amazing! You can’t be with a Cali- 
fornian half an hour without being in- 
formed of what state he comes from and 
having to listen to a prophecy about Cali- 
fornia!” He read the offending lines aloud 
once more and gathered indignation as he 
read. 

“Tt’s a singular thing,” he said, “if an in- 
dividual can’t live and move on his merits 
without some sort of label attached to him 
denoting the locality in which he grew.” 
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At the desk where he wrote his recent encyclical forbidding obedience to the new Separation Law of France 


His listeners endeavored to agree with 
him, but the situation was too much for their 
gravity. As a matter of fact the speaker 
came of one of those old established fami- 
lies of Virginia whose names are seldom 
mentioned without being followed by a ref- 
erence to their state; and as one of the lis- 
teners came from New York, another from 
Massachusetts, another from South Caro- 
lina, and the remaining one from Michigan, 
nothing remained but laughter. 

The country is well acquainted with the 
particular brands of pride which the peo- 
ple of New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
South Carolina and California haughtily 
wear; but the East may not understand 
quite so well the peculiar neighborliness of 


Michigan folk, which constitutes a variety 
of pride all its own. A Michigan man has 
a theory that he can tell one of his own 
state—be he simple or mighty—as soon as 
he receives a greeting from him or feels the 
grasp of his hand. A peculiar heartiness, 
hospitality, honesty, unaffectedness, down- 
rightness, vigor and intelligent common 
sense are fondly supposed to characterize 
Michigan men. Let political scandals bear 
what witness they may, it is impossible to 
shake this popular belief in the superior 
rectitude and civic nobility of the citizen 
of that Western commonwealth. They re- 
fer to the “Northern Peninsula” or the 
“Southern Peninsula” with perfect confi- 
dence that all the world will understand 
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precisely what is meant without further 
specification. They have the utmost confi- 
dence in their own educational institutions 
and systems; admire prodigiously their own 
methods of farming; consider Detroit the 
finest residence city in the country; and, 
from end to end of the capacious state, 
know the family names of the old settlers. 
They even go so far as to say that no other 
state in the Union looks so well merely as 
depicted in the Atlas. 

Undoubtedly each state has its own pe- 
culiar form of vanity, not to be denied by 
the candid; and not, with impunity, to be 
sneered at. As for the Californians, it is 
natural enough that in the hour of disaster 
their love for their state and the heroic cap- 
ital of it, should assert itself extravagantly. 
After all, every American sympathizes with 
and responds to the extravagance. As a na- 
tion we like and require the lift of enthusi- 
asm. It must, indeed, be a glorious thing 
to be a Californian—or a New Yorker—or 
a Texan—or a gentleman from Michigan— 
or, indeed, anything that you, fortunate 
reader, may chance to be! 


b | pases Jennings Bryan was un- 
aware, when he wrote his “Letters to 
a Chinese Official,” that the celebrated 
“Letters from a Chinese Official,” to which 
he was making reply, was in reality the 
work of that original man of letters, Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson, of England. Mr. Bryan 
came across Mr. Dickinson’s book while he 
was in China, and believing it to be the 
bona fide observation of a cultivated, 
though very much prejudiced Chinese gen- 
tleman, and feeling that the case against 
the United States was greatly over-stated, 
he rushed, like a true knight of Democracy, 
to the defense. The real contrast between 
the two writers and their respective books 
consists not alone in their argument, as 
may be imagined, but in the exasperating 
wit, the teasing, destructive cleverness of 
Mr. Dickinson—who is never so happy as 
when he is upsetting something—and the 
downright sincerity and stalwart conviction 
of the American. Mr. Bryan is keen, but 
not subtle; quick, yet not quite adroit; kind, 
but not diplomatic; clear, but not of that 
almost diabolical astuteness which Mr. 
Dickinson displays. Mr. Dickinson is not, 
indeed, a man with a credo. He is merely 
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an inquisitive mind, with a delight in stir- 
ring other people up. “You think,” he ob- 
serves, “that such and such a thing is civili- 
zation? You imagine such and such an im- 
pulse to be good? You believe such and 
such a statement to be true? You consider 
that life itself is sacred? Really? How 
interesting! Prove it!” Now Mr. Bryan, 
with his good, firm weapons of common 
sense, is rather put to it to parry thrusts 
from such a dancing swordsman as this; 
and yet, after beating the air all about him, 
he does, in the end, run his weapon—him- 
self breathing hard and full of righteous 
but controlled resentment—quite through 
the body of his opponent. The only trouble 
is that, after all, the opponent is not there, 
but is a grinning figment, like the head of 
the Cheshire cat that Alice saw grinning 
from the tree-tops of her Wonderland. 

Yet, in spite of all this, Mr. Bryan’s 
book is good and wholesome reading. It 
sets forth clearly the ideals of Americans, 
while admitting their mistakes and _ their 
shortcomings. ‘We move by faith,” he de- 
clares, ard he believes firmly in the declara- 
tion of the faith which is ours. He is not in- 
clined to defer to Oriental ideas of civiliza- 
tion, and in refusing so to defer, he answers 
not only the “Chinese Official,” but thou- 
sands of others, who have been looking to 
China and Japan for a wisdom which they 
will not find there. For the wisdom of each 
race is its own. One race can not exchange 
its own profound and inherent ideals for 
those of another without doing violence to its 
own deepest consciousness, and setting back 
those evolutionary processes which are the 
result of true onward sweeping impulse and 
belief. 

One brief quotation may be made from 
Mr. Bryan’s book. 

“You complain,” he writes, “that the spirit 
[of service of others] has been lost in an 
unseemly scramble for wealth. In this I 
am constrained to believe you grievously 
err. I would deny it if asserted of any of 
the European nations, but I must earnestly 
dispute it in regard to my own country. At 
no time during a century have moral forces 
been more potent than they are in America 
to-day; at no time has the conscience been 
more sensitive; at no time has a larger per- 
centage of the people been engaged in al- 
truistic work. We have, it is true, gross 




















illustrations of unbounded avarice and in- 
human greed, and we have still more nu- 
merous illustrations of complete absorption 
in money-making. At the other extreme we 
have the destitute and the desperate, some 
the victims of unjust legislation or unfair 
conditions, some the victims of their own 
appetites and lusts. But between these 
classes there is a large middle class—God- 
fearing and God-worshipping; a class com- 
posed of both men and women in whom the 
spiritual element predominates and who, 
though often discouraged by failure and 
often putting forth misdirected effort, yearn 
to be of real service to mankind. 

“In that refinement which is a matter of 
manners rather than of heart; in that 
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estheticism which prefers the form to the 
substance; in that learning which breeds 
vanity instead of breadth of vision—in these 
we may be inferior to those who have slum- 
bered in the cold embrace of Eastern civili- 
zation, but in all that tends to enlarge life, 
infuse into it a throbbing earnestness and 
direct it in noble paths, I dare to believe 
America foremost, not only among the na- 
tions of to-day, but among the nations past 
as well.” 


A NEW YORK correspondent says that 
the “submerged” population on the 
east side has revolted. The Ghettoites are 
worn out with slummers, students and so- 
ciologists, and are prepared to protect their 
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privacy. If necessary they will decorate 
the halls of their tenements with warnings 
to all peddlers, sociologists and slummers 
(observe the combination) to beware of the 
dog. 

“The east side wouldn’t mind seeing so- 
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Appearing in Henry Arthur Jones’s new play, “The Hypocrites” 


ciologists once in a while,” a Jewish tailor 
is accredited with saying, “because they are 
funnier than anything in the Grand Street 
vaudeville shows. But when it got so they 
came every day in squads, pairs and singles 
we had to do something in order to save 
time. If they’d all come the same day, or 
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if they knew what they really wanted when 
they did come, or had the least idea how to 
save the world or the east side, it wouldn’t 
be so hard for the victims. But they don’t 
know a single one of these things. They 
are willing workers, but vague. 

“Take my Rebecca, for in- 
stance: she can read Hebrew 
and Latin and English, and 
once, before we were mar- 
ried, she took a prize in 
arithmetic at the Cooper 
Union. She plays the piano, 
too. But the sociologists came 
down to enlighten her just 
the same. A bunch came in 
one Monday morning when 
she was washing—three fe- 
males, one male—if one can 
judge by clothes—all wear- 
ing eye-glasses and carrying 
note-books. They took it for 
granted that my Rebecca 
can’t understand English, 
and began to sniff around 
and write down the number 
of chairs, confided to each 
other that they didn’t under- 
stand how human beings 
could live that way, where- 
upon Rebecca asked them, 
in very good English, to sit 
down in the chairs that they 
had been enumerating. They 
looked squeamish and 
brushed off the seats of the 
chairs with their handker- 
chiefs, and sat down. That 
annoyed Rebecca, for she’s 
neat, But she likes to be hos- 
pitable: always offers visit- 
ors something. So she in- 
vited them to have some 
bread and cheese and coffee, 
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pieces with their forks and 
neglected to take any of it. 
Once a visitor of that sort 
looked at some kosher meat through a micro- 
scope, and took away some to be analyzed. 
Rebecca didn’t think that very good man- 
ners, and she wrote the whole thing out for 
a play that she called “The Sociologist’s Call’ 
that a little club of ours performed for the 
benefit of a relief fund.” 
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The satirical correspondent wrote his ar- 
ticle for the zest of the column, so to speak, 
but he contrived to tell a good deal of truth 
notwithstanding. It is a great question how 
one can undertake investigative sociology 
and maintain one’s self-respect and gain also 
the respect of the investi- 
gated. The whole truth is, 
that if these forced modern 
relations between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, 
the “‘s’mmer” and the slums 
are to be made tolerable, 
they must come slowly, and 
as the result of neighborly 
relations. Like all other hu- 
man relations they are sig- 
nificant and conducive to 
happiness only when they re- 
sult from impulse, inclina- 
tion, friendship and_ love. 
There are many sociological 
workers—and these are the 
effective ones—who realize 
this; but there are many oth- 
ers whose labors are nothing 
more than systematized im- 
pertinence, which the man or 
woman in the slums is sure to 
resent the minute there is 
food enough in the stomach 
or Americanism sufficient in 
the spirit to arouse them to an 
appreciation of their rights. 


S disasters from automo- 
biles daily increase, and 

the criminal indifference of a 
certain class of automobilists 
to the consequences of their 
frantic driving becomes ap- 
parent, the men of conscience 
who own automobiles are be- 
stirring themselves to reg- 
ulate motor driving. They 
are unwilling to be classed 
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a number of automobilists of leisure and ex- 
perience are giving up their time to educa- 
ting and controlling—with the assistance of 
the police—the motoring public. These hon- 
orary inspectors assist the police in patrolling 
the roads between London and Edinburg. 
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with those human _ brutes Who is to appear in the Clyde Fitch dramatization of * The House of Mirth” 


who injure or kill and then 

race on with cowardly speed to escape the 
consequences of their acts. They are not 
content to rest under the disapprobation of 
the community. All over Europe and Amer- 
ica this movement toward a reasonable reg- 
ulating of automibile speed is growing. On 
the great North Road running from London, 


In Germany laws are being enacted which 
—being in Germany—will not be an empty 
enactment. America will be behind these 
countries, for here is a much lower appre- 
ciation of public control and self-restraint, 
but even here the protest against the abuses 
of motoring is steadily rising. 





REVISION 
By Louise Betts Edwards 


geen: Ben Rockei—may his hair increase |— 
Aroused from deep schemes mixed with pious peace, 
And saw, untouched by superstitious gloom, 
An Angel sitting writing in his room. 


Exceeding Oil had made Ben Rockei bland; 

In Standard literature he’d had his hand; 

Plans for new gifts revolved within his head; 

So to the Presence in the room he said: 

“What writest thou? Subscriptions? Put me down! 
What school, what college shall my kindness crown?” 
“None. Here I write (the book won't hold the half) 
The names of those who love the Golden Calf.” 


“And is mine one?” asked Rockei. ‘Well, I guess!” 
Chuckled the Angel. Rockei’s smile grew less; 

But still he cheerily urged: ‘““There’s some mistake; . 
Please change the ledger, for correctness’ sake. 
Write me as one who loves—you won’t? Well, then, 
As one who benefits his fellow men!” 


The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, and showed, in black and white, 

Their names, whom Man least trusted when they blessed, 
And lo! Ben Rockei’s name—you know the rest! 





AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHY 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


N autocrat in an autocart 
Wailed: “Oh, this vehicle auto start! 

My autotype of the guarantee 
Reads ‘automatic,’ I plainly see. 
And if autographs of the makers, here, 
Have auto do with the running-gear 
I’d not be wasting an autumn day 
In such a non-autonomous way.” 
But he sat and sat, in the frosty fall, 
Till an autopsy was the end of all. 


THE PIANO STOOL 
By Frank H. Williams 


HE Piano Stool observe, my child, 
How meek, how gentle and how mild! 
It will not, like most rockers, tip, 
Nor let you from its firm lap slip. 
But though a lot of knocks ’twill stand, 
And kick of foot and push of hand, 
"T were well if this one thing we'd learn: 
Even a Piano Stool will turn! 











